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SG" 7he ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY contains a series of spirited . Sketches of 
“ Tiger-hunting in Lower Bengal,” and other 
popular and attractive features. 

An LLLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of Uarver’s 
WEEKLY. 





THE STATE OF PARTIES. 


HE late dinner at.the Lotus Club, at 
which men of all parties cheerfully 
hobnobbed together and bantered each oth- 
er upon political differences, was a fair illus- 
tration of the actual political situation. 
There is a general lull in politics, and only 
the most languid interest in the various 
movements for party advantage which are 
goingon. The only ripples on the stagnant 
surface of affairs are the various little efforts 
of gentlemen who are supposed to be candi- 
dates for, the Presidential nomination to 
say nothing and to do nothing which may 
compromise their chances. Mr. CHARLES 
FRANCIS ADAMS points out in his eulogy on 
Mr. SEWARD that as formerly the Presidency 
was held to be the reward of conspicuous 
public service, the present method of secur- 
ing a nomination seems to be avoidance of 
“a record.” The availability of a candidate 
seems to mean that he has said and done 
nothing to which any. body can object, and 
hence we see gentlemen of distinction and 
ability incessantly dancing among eggs, and 
instead of showing that they have strong 
opinions upon ted tions, and strong- 
ly stating them, they talk platitudes and 
“buncombe.” . The moment that a man 
perceives himself to be a possible or proba- 
ble candidate he assumes a tone and an air 
which make every intelligent citizen in the 
country receive what he says and does with 
He sends handsome 
contributions to Roman Catholic fairs; he 
talks non-partisan wisdom at agricultural 
meetings; he dispatches safe generalities to 
Jacksonian associations. Every thing that 
he does has, as it’ were, a thoughtful eye 
upon the Convention, and there are rumers 
of arrangements and organizations to secure 
this and that delegation. There is so much 
of this kind of thing going on that Professor 
Von Ho st, the author of the Constitutional 
History of the United States, who is now in 
the country pursuing his researches, may: 
well wonder whether the American theory 
has already broken down, so that the candi- 
date is not the citizen whose conspicuous 
service naturally commands the preference, 
but the clever manager who succeeds in 
manipulating the Convention. 

It is, however, instructive to observe that, 
as a rule, those who plan, and “lay pipe,” 
and consult, and consider, and “leave noth- 
ing undone,” generally fail to secure the 
nomination. The only striking instance 
since that of Mr. BUCHANAN of a politician 
steadily working to get it and actually 
obtaining it is that of Mr. TiLpEN. He 
shaped his career as Governor of New York 
with a view to the Presidential nomination, 
and he secured it. But the result was due 
less to his management than to the fortu- 
nate political and general situation. Ex- 
cept for that, Mr. TILDEN would have failed 
like the rest. There is nothing in experi- 
ence, therefore, to encourage the “ shifty” 
vigilance of the candidates to avoid com- 
mitting themselves, or to raise the cry of 
some passing whim as the great principle 
of acontest. If Mr. THURMAN had adhered 
steadfastly to the Jacksonian doctrine of 
hard money instead of coquetting with in- 
flation, and if Mr. ConKLING had spoken in 
the Senate when it was his duty to speak 
instead of waiting until speaking was neces- 
sary to secure his re-election as Senator, 
they would not have lessened their chances 
of the Presidential nomination from their 
respective parties. It is pitiful to think 
what a vast amount of pains is lost despite 
the most instructive experience. Nothing 
political on either side now occurs which is 
not at once understood to be a movement 
showing how “devilish sly” is the Joey B. 
of one side or the other; and the public 
gazes uninterestedly, wondering what un- 
known competitor will at the last moment 
ride into the lists and bear away the prize 
from these masters of busy schemes. This 
situation is the more pronounced because in 
a time when parties mainly represent tradi- 
tions personal politics become more promi- 














nent. And that our present party signifi- 
cance is chiefly traditional will not be 
denied. The Republican party is unques- 
tionably very strong, but there is not one 
real question upon which there are not 
many Democrats in cordial accord with it, 
while there are most inconsistent opinions 
held within its own pale. The same thing 
is no less true of the Democratic party. 
Neither party is a unit upon any vital issue. 
It is not a unit as the Whig party was upon 
the general question of banks, a tariff, and 
internal improvements, as the Democratic 
party was a unit upon the removal of the 
deposits, upon the non-chartering of a bank, 
and upon hard money, or as the Republican 
party. was a unit upon the non-extension 
of slavery or the uncompromising prosecu- 
tion of the war. Both of the great parties 
now represent traditions and tendencies, 
not progressive policies. Nobody can pre- 
tend to say what the Democratic party 
would do if it should obtain complete con- 
trol, except that it would make a clean 
sweep of the offices and call it reform. 
That it would really reform any thing, that 
it would improve the customs laws, confirm 
resumption, modify the tariff, agitate pay- 
ment of Southern claims, improve the In- 
dian service, reduce taxation, simplify ad- 
ninistration, not only nobody knows, but 
nobody, except he be a Democrat, believes. 
That is to say, the Republican party is in 
power, and the Democratic party represents 
nothing whatever but a personal change, 
not a system of measures, not a national 
policy. The decisive vote, therefore, will 
be determined by party traditions and tend- 
encies. The question in 1880 will really be 
whether, upon the whole, considering the 
events. of twenty years, considering human 
nats and the force of party passion, the 
public peace and prosperity are more likely 
to be promoted by intrusting the govern- 
ment to a party made up as the Democratic 
party is, strong chiefly in the Southern 
States, with its “record” and its gravita- 
tions and its necessities, or to one composed 
as the Republican party is, with its tradi- 
tions and its essential character. This, of 
course, is not the best or the most normal 
situation. An election plainly ought not to 
turn upon the greater or less degree of con- 
fidence in parties, but upon the comparative 
wisdom and advantage of the general policy 
proposed by them. But the situation must 
be taken as it is, and votes must be govern- 
ed accordingly. A late Washington letter 
in the Herald describes a leading Republican 
politician as mourning that the party sim- 
ply maintains the status quo, and does not 
advance. He wishessomebody would “lead” 
it and give it a forward impulse; but, as 
the letter-writer says, the complainant has 
himself not the pluck to do it, although he 
says the man who would do it would:com- 
mand the nomination. Theveason: is that 
he does not himself believe what he says. 
To give the party a forward impulse is to 
divide it at once. Let it declare itself un- 
compromisingly a national hard-money party 
on the New York, Massachusetts, or Connect- 
icut platform of last year, or for a non-parti- 


“gan civil service, or for a protective tariff, or 


for whatever positive policy it might choose, 
and it.would instantly begin to break. Both 
parties maintain themselves by refusing to 
have a positive policy,and by clinging to 
their traditions. In this position they will 
probably enter upon the election of 1880, 
and the advantage will be greatly with the 
Republicans, because their standing with 
those whose votes will control has been 
much strengthened by this Administration. 
The anti-Republican arguments which were 
strong in 1876 will be pointless in 1880. But 
there are no new ones. 





A DUTY OF CONGRESS. 


THat Mr. EpMUNDs’s Electoral Bill re- 
ceived but three Democratic votes in the 
Senate, although one of them was the weight- 
iest Democratic vote in that chamber, show- 
ed that the question of determining the 
election was to be made a party question, 
and it is not surprising, therefore, to learn 
that the committee of the House has decided 
to report adversely upon Mr. EpMuNDs’s bill, 
and to support Mr. SouTHARD’s. Upon the 
essential point of a dispute, Mr. SourHARD’s 
bill provides that the judicial decision of 
the State shall be final unless reversed by 
the vote of both Houses of Congress, and 
that if there be two decisions, each claiming 
to be valid and chief, that one of the two 
which both Houses accept shall be conclu- 
sive. If there be a controversy and no ju- 
dicial decision, the contested vote shall not 
be counted without the consent of both 
Houses. We can see no advantage in this 
bill over the propositions of Mr. Epmunps, 
and that his plan should have been made a 
party question recalls the reply of Mr. Ep- 
wakD Dicey to the late Copyright Commis- 
sion in England, that if a proposition for 
international copyright between England 
and America should be made in the United 





States, it would instantly become a party 
question, and be favored or opposed accord- 
ing to the party character of those who first 
made the proposition. 

Mr. BaYarp is said to have remarked of 
Mr. SouTHARD’s plan that it does not meet 
some of the chief difficulties of the situa- 
tion, such, for instance, as the function of 
the Vice-President. Under the loose word- 
ing of the constitutional clause as it stands 
this could be the source of very great peril. 
The present provision is that certified lists 
of votes shall be sent to the President of the 
Senate, who shall open all the certificates, 
and the votes shall then be counted. This 
is all that relates to the Vice-President. 
But if two or twenty certified lists of differ- 
ent votes are sent to him from a State, what 
isto be done? May he decide among them ? 
Must he open all papers purporting to be 
certificates of votes, and must such votes be 
counted? If not, who is to determine, and 
by what authority? Those who insist that 
“the Constitution is enough” are either ig- 
norant that the Constitution does not settle 
these vital points, or else they propose to 
run for luck. Excellent arguments, as we 
know from ample experience, may be made 
on both sides. But the business of Congress 
is to decide what shall be done. 

We trust that General GARFIELD and the 
Republicans, Mr. HEWITT and the Democrats, 
in the House, will refuse to allow so purely 
patriotic and necessary a bill to be made a 
party measure. It is merely a provision for 
the avoidance of very grave dangers in a 
most vital part of our political system—dan- 
gers long foreseen and verified by appalling 
experience. A constitutional change may 
be desirable, but that is not now practicable 
in time for the next election, and yet it is 
in no way imperilled by a present remedy 
of proved evils. That is what legislation 
at this session may provide, and that is the 
object of the bills presented. The subject 
was carefully and admirably treated in Mr. 
Morton’s report of May, 1874, which is a 
good illustration of his peculiar sagacity 
and ability. He foresaw clearly, as all in- 
telligent publicists have foreseen, the very 
kind of perils that appeared in 1876—perils 
for which a simple and easy provision is 
found in a very few regulations. There 
could never be a better time than this for 
the adjustment. There is no violent party 
feeling. The issues upon which the elec- 
tion of 1880 is to be joined are not as yet 
apparent, and there is a universal convic- 
tion that the matter should be 
during this session. Moreover, 
character itself suffers if, after such an ex- 
perience of the necessity of legislation, leg- 
islation is delayed. 





THE CIPHER INVESTIGATION. 


Ir is decided that the cipher dispatches 
are to be investigated. The nature of the 
charges involved in them, however, is such 
that if there had been any satisfactory ex- 
planation of them, it would have been made 
atonce. Thereply which Mr. MARBLE made 
after long hesitation was a confession that 
no adequate reply was possible. The dis- 
claimer of Mr. TILDEN was also long delayed, 
and undoubtedly impressed the public, when 
taken in connection with what was known 
of his conduct, as technically conclusive, but 
unsatisfactory. The country was bound to 
take his word that he knew nothing of them, 
but how it was possible for him, of all men, 
at that time, not to know the most important 
things that his most confidential agents were 
doing, or how, when the fact that they were 
engaged in great crimes on his behalf was 
brought to his knowledge, he was neither eur- 


prised nor indignant, and apparently cared 


to do nothing, certainly tried to do nothing, 
to clear up the mystery—all this has per- 
suaded the country that there were very ex- 
traordinary proceedings, of which, under the 
circumstances, if he were not cognizant, it is 
very fortunate that the plot miscarried, and 
so prevented his accession to the Presidency. 
It is too late to urge on behalf of Messrs. 
PELTON, MARBLE, WEED, and company that 
every body is to be held innocent until 
proved to be guilty. For many months they 
have been daily and publicly charged, upon 
evidence apparently conclusive, with at- 
tempting to buy the Presidential decision, 
and they knew that it was not a case in 
which they could plead that it was a charge 
of party spite which they were not bound 
to regard. All that was necessary—but it 
was imperative—was that they should deny 
absolutely that they had done any thing 
criminal, and to prove it they had only to 
publish ‘the cipher with the key, and ex- 
plain every doubtful appearance. 

If they could not do this, they could do 
nothing. The investigation may show agil- 
ity and dexterity upon their part, and some 
misreadings of ciphers may be exposed. 
But if any serious or vital misreadings could 
be established, they would not have been 
left until now. Yet it would have been a 
serious public wrong to omit an official in- 
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vestigulbon: ‘The country t to 
the most formally. and ive 
settlement of the eliooge! oetiten 


it may be already. For the crime of which 
these dispatches are the evidence is one of 
the most monstrous ‘possible under a free 
government. It is an ‘assault upon the 
country at the most vital point, and there 
is no disgrace which should not be visited 
upon those who are proved to be guilty of it. 
If cheating at cards in a private parlor ex- 
pels the player from respectable society, 
what shall be the penalty of cheating in the 
result of an election involving the legal ex- 
pression of the will of a people in their gov- 

ernment? To say that these men were 4im- 
ply paying or offering to pay the members of 
the boards to do right is merely to say that 
every litigant may bribe the judge to decide 
a case in his favor. There is no excuse or 
mitigation of the crime disclosed in the dis- 
patches, and it is to be expected that the 
formal investigation will dispose finally of 
the chief offenders. 

There has been a kind of attempted “ set- 
off” to this matter in the allegation that the 
Republicans are not clean enough to raise 
the cry of fraud; that it is ridiculous for 
them, after the Louisiana revelations, to 
affect virtue; and that if their cipher 
dispatches were only known, they would 
be probably a great deal worse than those 
that have been disclosed. Of course this is 
simply puerile. In Louisiana the law and 
the presumptions were all in favor of the 
Republicans. The law was made to meet 
the very kind of bulldozing which was 
proved. That it may have been stretched, 
and that there were suspicious circum- 
stances, we certainly have always acknowl- 
edged. But nothing ,could be more ludi- 
crous than the failure, with all preparation 
made, to establish any kind of Republican 
foul play. The PoTTER investigation was 
not ordered until the Democratic managers 
thought that they had “a sure thing.” But 
the very first witness, who was intended to 
erush the Administration and convict. Mr. 
SHERMAN, was ANDERSON, from whom the 


| investigation and the Democratic party 


have never recovered. As for ciphers, Mr. 
CHANDLER, of New Hampshire, offered to 
explain his, but nobody apparently cared to 
hear. Indeed the whole “set-off” amounts 
to saying that there are as great rascals 
among Republicans as among Democrats. 
But it has not been yet thought worth 
while to open the prisons and close the 
courts because there are scoundrels who are 
not accused, nor tried, nor punished. 





A WORD WITH THE CHICAGO 
“TRIBUNE.” 
icago Tribune apparently misun- 
derstands our view of the assignment of 
reasons for his official action by the Presi- 
dent to the,Senate. It seems to suppose 


cial charges preferred 
ER, that the President shall refuse to say 
so. There is no need of mi 

however, because the case is very clear. 





The President ought certainly never to pro- 


pose @ change in an office without good rea- 
sons, But of the validity of those reasons 
he, and not the Senate, is the judge. Un- 
der the uniform and accepted practice. from 
the beginning, his nomination of an officer 
term in the place ofan 


fected by making other appointments. He 
found no exception. He used-this fact for 
the purpose of his famous argument, but 
the fact remains. 

Where does the Chicago Tribune find the 
authority of the Senate to ask the Presi- 
dent for his reasons either for removing A 
or for nominating B? For official action 
good reasons are assumed. It is not to be 
supposed that the President would demand 
of the Senate their reasons for rejecting _ 
nominations. He preewnee 
be satisfactory to them, and he stare 
He is entitled to precisely the same consid- 
eration. Especially when he has publicly 
stated that, in his judgment, officers should 
not be ‘suspended or removed without good 
cause, is he to be supposed to know good 
cause when he proposes a change.. That 
such causes may not be known to the Sen- 
ate, or, if known, not admitted to be suffi- 
cient, is not a reason for requiri the Pres- 
ident to state the grounds.of action. 


Those grounds must satisfy him, not the 
Senate, and the new nomination is evidence 
that they do satisfy him and justify his ac- 
tion, whether they satisfy the Senate or not. 

It is obvious that if, with every nomination 
he made, the President should undertake to 
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the reasons of his action, the public 
business would be suspended. It is just as 
reasonable to require and to give reasons in 
every case as in any case; and if the expla- 
nations were not satisfactory, there should 
certainly be opportunity for answering ob- 
jections, and of vindicating the Executive 
action. Public business, we say, could not 
proceed upon such terms. This is a wholly 
different question from that of removals for 


cause alone, and for cause proved. A Pres- 


ident holding our views would never pro- 
pose @ removal except for canse cosy a 
his responsible judgment, was proved, and jus- 
tifying his action. If then we are asked why 
he should hesitate to communicate his rea- 


traordinary 
leged great frauds in the New York Custom- 
house, and upon its report summarily sus- 


change per 
if he is to send the reasons to the Senate, 
the Senate may not agree with him. May 
he then the matter with the Senate? 


WEBSTER 
that by the first Congress and by unbroken 
practice the right of the President alone 


constitutional practice. But it was soon 
modified to return to the traditional usage. 
The Senate substantially relinquished the 
right of asking reasons for the Executive 
action. If it now proposes to return to the 
principles of the Tenure-of-office Act, let 
it do so fairly, after proper consideration, 


al and public grounds, but for a particular 
and personal purpose. The President’s rea- 
sons for the removals and the appointments 
are that he thought them expedient for 
the public service, and he proposed them 
upon his official responsibility. It may be 
@ power much too great to confer upon the 
Executive. That is another question. But 
while it is indisputably his power we shall 
not object to its honorable and conscientious 
and patriotic exercise. 

Since this article was in type Secretary 
_ SHERMAN has sent a statement of reasons to 
the Senate for the removal of the late cus- 
toms officers, This statement, according to 
the reports, was criticised by Mr. CONKLING 
with his ysual candor, courtesy, and urban- 
ity. Our own ion remains unchanged, 
that it is neither the duty of the Senate to 
ask nor that of the Executive to give the 
reasons of official action taken under con- 
stitutional responsibility. 





RETRENCHMENT AND REFORM. 
GOVERNOR TALBOT, of Massachusetts, told 
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there many more salaries paid than | 
there should be. But it is very evident 
that this is one of the mischiefs that would 
be corrected by a reasonable system of ap- 
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pointment. Indeed, it would be a reform 
rich in good fruits of many kinds. 

The obvious objection to very low salaries, 
or salaries graded by the mere supply of ap- 
plicants for places, is that it tends to waste- 
ful expense by procuring poor work and 
poor workmen, and by stimulating dishon- 
esty. Itis an axiom that any man can be 
found to fill any place at any salary. Per- 
haps some peculiarly unwholesome consu- 
lates and exposed frontier post-offices should 
be excepted, but the rule is still quite uni- 
versal. It would be found that if places 
can be filled when the salary is reduced by 
five per cent., there will still be a throng of 
pcs dir if the reduction should be ten 
Ape fifteen per cent. It was a Col- 

wise in his generation who said to 

us that there were thirty men ready to take 

every place in the Custom-house, “ with all 

” by which he meant any 

amount of extortion for election expenses. 

But although places can be filled at any 

salary, it is not necessarily good economy so 
to fill them. 


If in any administration of affairs, in the 
nation, State, or city, real retrenchment and 
reform were desired, three things should be 
done: first, ascertain what places are prop- 
erly necessary; second, fill them with the 
best from among qualified applicants only ; 
third,.pay them fairly. General BuTLER, 
when he proposed himself as the candidate 
of the cardinal virtues for the Governorship 
of Massachusetts, frankly said, what he and 
every other practical politician knows, that 
under our present system offices are extrav- 
agantly multiplied. The abolition of super- 
fluous places would be the first step of re- 
form. Merely to scale down salaries will 
not promote efficiency, and may do great in- 
justice. Plainly, also, the reduced salary, 
seeming to the incumbent a wrong, inclines 
him to greater willingness “to do himself 
justice” by making up the difference in some 
other way. The subject of salaries, and es- 
pecially in New York, is a most important 
one, Last winter something was proposed. 
There are certain offices in the State which 
are enormously paid, and which are the great 
political prizes for that reason. They are, 
indeed, enormously taxed for party expenses, 
and no man is suffered to hold them long. 
But there is no reason for such extrava- 
gance, It continues because all parties look 


| upon it as a placer which each hopes to 
}-work for its own advantage. Retrench- 
‘ment and reform, however, can not be se- 
ured by paying somewhat smaller salaries 


for sinecures. They begin with the aboli- 
tion of sinecures. 





A WINTER FORM OF THE 
FLOWER MISSION. 

WE have. often commended the Flower 
Mission, one of the most beautiful and use- 
ful of our charities, and as we were made 
the medium of a striking appeal to its man- 


“ Foarr E., Mowrana Texnrrory, 
] , December , 1878, 
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bullet confined me to a bed for several months, 

know how tired I used to get of the blank white- 

Very respectfally, H— . 
“ Hospital Steward United States Army.” 


Ls 
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Fourth Avenue,” and they will be forward- 
ed to this and other similar post hospitals. 





PERSONAL.’ 


N. P. Ht, the newly elected United States 
Senator from 


is a college man, and 





is of good repute among lawyers, being one of 
the best in New Hampshire. He is a man of 
great reserved mental force, and his attainments 
are far above the ordinary Congressional stand- 
ard. He reads and writes in several languages, 
and possesses the fiuest private library in New 
Hampshire. 


ary article on Story, the sculptor, recently =e 
lished in the London World, we quote this pleas- 


“When one reflects that, greduath 
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atudies of his youth. Nor does 
te to this stern training of his intel- 
lect much of his success in sculpture.” 

—Mr. FreDERICK GiraupD Fostzr, who died 
in this city a few days since, came of a old 
family, and was one of those rare fine cters 
frequently seen in great cities, who shun noto- 
riety, but give a goodly portion of their time to 
the interests of charitable institutions, and by 
sound judgment and wise counsel so guide and 
shape their action as to uce the best results. 
He was a member of the New York Sabbath 
Committee, trustee of the Five Points House 
of Industry, director of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Evangelical Knowledge, and of the 
New York Bible and Common ao 8o- 
ciety. In all these he took an active part; in- 
d the last twenty years of his life were main- 
ly devoted to these beneficent organizations. 

—Major Ben Perey Poors, who has seen as 
much of the dinner-table life of Washington 
during the last five-and-twenty years as any man 
at the capital, says that da r. SUMNER’s last 
years CaLes CusHING was often his — 
their talk was always interesting. r. Sum- 
NER, vigorous, and at times almost arrogant, 
was the Ajax of table-talk, while Mr. Cusine 
was the Ulysses, subtle and insinuating, mete dg | 
his statements in all the persuasive guises o' 
rhetoric. Mr. SumMNeR was a man of profound 
political convictions, while with Mr. Cusaine 
new lights in politics, new phases in society, and 


new conditions of public affuirs had force, al-- 


though in opposition to views which he had _ 
vio expressed, but to which he did not cling. 
—We hear from London that Mr. Epmunp 
Yates, moved thereto by the unprecedented 
success that has attended his World, proposes to 
enter upon a new literary venture of equal if not 
greater magnitude, namely, the publication of a 
magazine, to. be called Time, that will combine 
the points of the Nineteenth Century and 
HK Words as it was during the palmy da 
of Dickens. In other words, he will, toacertain 
extent, Americanize the proposed publication, 
ving to it the vim that he has in into the 
and making it in all its departments as 
fresh and lively as brains, rience, and funds 
could make it. There can no doubt of its 


success. 

~ A. G. Consta: one of the most en- 
tertaining and instructive of our platform speak- 
ers, read a few evenings since Rg od on Af- 
oem before the ome h lety at 

hickering Hall, describing h nal expe- 
riences in that country. Additional interest 
was imparted to the discourse by the introduc- 
tion of some twenty stereopticon illustrations. 
Suerman is photographed by the 
ig gs ican as “one of the tallest 
men in Washin 


erect, ul, bealthful-looking; a man evident- 


as well known and <p nme in England as in 
tome shed b the H have attai 
a yy the Harpers, have attain- 

eda decamion almost unprecedented in the an- 
nals of poetic literature. a recent notice of 
these volumes the London Academy, a high crit- 
ical authority, says : ‘‘ WILL CaRLETON’s 
have indeed that rare mixture of humor and 
thos that never fails to touch all hearts. ne 
author tells us that they were often written 
‘under difficult conditions—in the open air, 
“with team afield,” in the rush and roar of rail- 
road travel,’ etc. Perhaps it is by virtue of 
these very conditions that the impression made 
by them is so vivid, that they are so fall of those 
touches of nature which rich and poor feel alike. 
Even in some of the — humorous pieces, 
such as ‘ Betsey and I are Out,’ and ‘ How Bet- 
sey and I Made Up,’ and ‘The Christmas Baby’ 
that comes as an eleventh gift from God to a 
asoad man, tears lie = P ang beneath the sur- 

ce of our laughter; while in some of the oth- 
ers, as in ‘Over the Hill to the Poor-House,’ 
‘ The LittleSleeper,’ and ‘Out of the Old House,’ 
they fairly have their way.” 


—Mr. Grores Curtis Ranp, who died a few 
days since in Newton Centre, Massach was 
an extensive printer in Boston, and printed the 


f is 
e incumbent $40,000 a year. tae only 


Charch rments to it ly 
are Canterbu $50,000, and Lon. 
ion, $50, ig sae ef Laan 

Abbey is only $10,000 a yet it 

in some as the posi- 
tion in the Church of It is there that 
royalty is crowned, and that the highest 
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memorials, Besides, the dean is absolutely mas- 
ter of his own ‘“‘shop,”’ and can snap his venera- 
ble thumbs at the two Greces and all the Right 
Reverends of the Establishment whenever it 
pleaseth him to indulge in that pious exercise. 
—The agitation now going on among the pol- 
icy-holders of the New York Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company has elicited the fact that the late 
Mosss H. Grins. insured his life in that com- 
pany. in 1845 for $10,000. At his death in No- 
vember, 1877, this policy by its dividends’ addi- 
tions iucreased so ely that the company paid 
his estate the sum o $24,342 It is a notewor- 
thy fact that the oldest living policy-holder of 
that company is Mr. Hezron A. Jonnson, of 
this city, who took the third. policy issped, and 
who is to-day one of the most aler' and ‘oung- 
looking men of his years in this metropo 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Coneness: The Senate, J passed the In- 
dian ‘ oo ag eg A gn A 
strike out clenee qeebiiiiiog Se somone Of Ari. 





zona Indians to Territory, but it failed 
The House the bill to 
stroyed during the pon hg Ang 
war.— on i 
passed a bill for a new Nation- 
al Museum ive u- 
neral was held in of the Honse, the Senate. 
of the Court, the President an 
cabinet —On the i4th, the Honse 
to the conference on the Military Academy Bill, 
pong adm gai 6 yang Flea os a ‘0 ; 
on 15th, passed e isene 0: 
ten-dollar certificates of dra three per 
cent. in and ito four per cent 


nds, 
The New York State Assembly, January 15, by a 
unanimous vote, passed a resola congratulating 


pe coo ri oy tion of specie payments, 

a ew ngreasmen to oppose any 

measures Scout tend to bring back an irredeem- 
e 

The Cheyennes imprisoned at Fort Robin- 

N since ks October, aving been told 

tha‘ were to be taken ian Territory, 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Lars Ly eg from Afghanistan say that General 
Stewart’s force marched through Candahar, January 
9, and are encamped on the Ghugnee road.—The news 
of the victory of General Roberts over the hostile 
tribes is confirmed. The enemy numbered 6000.—The 
British of the Peshawur and Kurum columns 
have down in winter-quartera—Au imposin 
elalabad, January 1, by Genera 
Sir Samuel Browne. Most of the local khans and in- 
— men of the tages apenind. Major 
saaan, ions em, explain iceroy of 
India’ He commented on the ps Mi 





lure of Ameer's resistance, 
repeated the assurance that it had no quarrel 
with the people of Apipeniatam, The principal khan 
in language which may be taken for what it is 
Lope his contentment with the change 
of an , and a offering his service.—General 
Stewart reports that Yakoob has fled from Ca- 


bool. 

The Vienna Tagbdlatt publishes a long petition from 
the Russian Pootlocial eee to the Czar for con- 
stitutional ae. The petition states that the mem- 

bers in their present degraded posi- 
tion feel themeelves entirely 
the gov t's peel for 


werless to respond to 


minim’ and the decentralization 

pK Bi be age ym of wa ee 
been capta: Osman. other chief, 

Fes sabmitted Prince Lo Russian amba: 


Berlin, ted ad referendwm,— 
the or nieation of a gendarmerie, 
by the Eastern ian Commission, pro- 
it the commander and instructors be French- 


Ismail, the Prime Minister of Tunis, went, Jan- 
10, in full uniform, and accompanied by a numer- 
ite, to the French consulate, and on behalf of 

t afull apology. The consul of France 
by all his staff and the offi- 


Senn horses a Wa 
e Min’ ar, has 
was succeeded General Gresley, a 
has been elected President of the Senate by a-vote of 
to 81, and M. Grévy President of the A bly by 
an almost unanimous vote. The ministerial declara- 
tion was read in Chambers on the 16th. It was 


coldly received in the Lower. House, but 
the ite.—President M‘Mahon 


Communists. : 
An oye of Prince Bismarck’s Parliamen’ Dis- 
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Up to the end of last year the total number of in- 
ee at im accordance with the German anti- 
law was 457, which were to 189 clubs 

and and 210 non- 
number of persons ex- 

the empire under the same law amounts 

ret are reported from abroad. was 


} Qne w 
mt in Wales, Januar 
hich sixty ives were lof’ another, the fu 
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Ne x 
ceived a collegiate: education, and very ea 
life cast in his fortunes with the “ Old, Hun 


business as a saltmmanufacturer. His first public | the fifth 
appearance was 498 member of the Assembly in 
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THE HON, THOMAS !G. ALVORD.—{Puorograpnep ny Cavronm., ALBANY.) 























1844. The next year he failed of an election, 
and remained in retirement. until 1857, when he 
was again chosen to the Assembly, and after a 
long and bitter struggle was elected Speaker. 
The next year he was once more left to- enjoy 
the pleasures of retirement, to private life.. The 
in} outbreak. of the- war in 1861 gave him a pretext 
C ig the Republican party, and for the third 
was returned to the Assembly. He was 
in 1863, In the fallyof 1864 he 
Lieutenant-Governor, of the ticket with 
Revsen E. Fenton. In 1869 he was for 
time sent to the Assembly, . He joined 
the Liberal: movement in 1872, and in the follow- 
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THE HON. MORTON M‘MICHAEL.—[Puorocaarnen ry Broappent, PariapEtpata.] 


ing year was again elected to the Assembly as an | of Philadelphia, and filled several municipal offices 
independent Democrat. Once more he joined the | in succession with marked ability. He was edit- 
Republicans, and was sent to the Assembly as a | or of the North American and United. States Ga- 
rehabilitated representative of that party. Onthe | zetfe from 1847, and sole proprietor from 1851 to 
9th ult, he was elected Speaker of the Assembly. | 1870, when he relinquished the active control to 
his sons, retaining his interests. In 1866. Mr. 
. M‘Micuaet was elected Mayor of Philadelphia by 

THE HON. MORTON M‘MICHAEL, the Republicans, and held the position tor three 
Tus. gentleman, well known as a journalist, | years, He was a member of the Pennsylvania 
who died at Philadelphia. January 6,.was,born in_| Constitutional Convention in 1873, and took a lead- 





~ Burlington County, New Jersey, Octal 2051807, | img part in the deliberations of that body. Mr. 


He was educated at the University. of Pénnsylva-"|,M‘Micuas. was a very genial and pleasant man 
nia, and in 1827 was admitted to the:Bar. The | in society, and in political matters was honored 
following year he connected himself with the press | for his force of character and sound judgment. 
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THE WORKS OF CHARLES 
DICKENS. 
{From an article on “ Novel Reading,” by Anthon: 
Trollope, in the Nineteenth Century.) J 
Tse number of those who read novels have 
become millions in England during the last twenty- 
five years. In our factories, with our artisans, 
behind our counters, in third-class railway car- 
riages, in our kitchens and stables, noveis are now 
read unceasingly. Much reaches those readers 
that is poor. Much that is false in sentiment and 
faulty in art no doubt finds its way with them. 
But indecency does not thrive with them, and 
when there comes to them a choice of good or 
bad, they choose the better. There has grown up 
a custom of late, especially among tea-dealers, to 
give away a certain number of books among their 
poorer customers. When so much tea has been 
consumed, then shall be a book given. It came 
to my ears the cther day that eighteen thousand 
volumes of Dickens’s works had just been ordered 
for this purpose. The bookseller s ited that 
a little novelty might be expedient. Would the 
benevolent tes-dealer like to vary his. presents ? 
But no! The tradesman, knowing his business, 
and being anxious above all to attract, de- 
clared that Dickens was what he wanted. He 
had found that thé tea-consuming world preferred 
their Dickens, 
In wide-spread popularity the novels of Charles 
Dickens have, I believe, exceeded those of any 
other British novelist, though they have not yet 
reached that open market of unrestricted com- 
petition which a book reaches only when its copy- 
right has run out. Up to this present time over 
800,000 copies ‘of Pickwick have been sold in this 
country, and the book is still copyright property. 
In one I make no invidious comparison 
between and Dickens. I may, indeed, be in 
error in supposing the circulation of Waverley 
to have been less. As it is open to any book- 
seller to issue Scott’s novels, it would be difficult 
to arrive at a correct number. Our object is sim- 
ply to show what has been the circulation of a 
popular novel in Great Britain. The circulation 
outside the home market has been probably as 
great—perhaps greater, as American readers are 
more numerous than the English. Among the 
millions of those into whose hands these hundreds 
of thousands of volumes have fallen, there can 
hardly be one who has not received some lesson 
from what he has read. It may be that many 
dissent from the mode of telling which Dickens 
adopted in his stories, that they are indifferent to 
the stories themselves, that they question the 
taste, and fail to interest themselves in the 
melodramatic incidents and unnatural characters 
which it was his delight to portray. All that has 
no bearing on the issue which we now attempt 
to raise. The teaching of which we are speaking 
is not instruction as to taste or art—is not in- 
struction as to style or literary excellence. By 
such lessons as Dickens taught will the young 
man learn to be honest or dishonest, noble or ig- 
noble ?... Will the girl learn to be modest or brazen- 
faced? ‘Will greed be engendered and self-in- 
dulgence? Will a taste for vicious pleasure be 
created? Will the young of either sex be taught 
to think it is a grand thing to throw off the con- 
ventional rules which the wisdom of. the world 
has established for its guidance; or will they un- 
consciously learn from the author's pages to recog- 
nize the fact that happiness is to be obtained by 
obeying and not by running counter to the prin- 
ciples of morality ? Let memory run back for a 
few moments over those stories, and it will fail 
to find an immodest girl who has been made al- 
luring to female readers, or an ill-conditioned 
youth whose career a lad would be tempted to 
envy. No ridicule is thrown on marriage con- 
stancy; no gilding is given to fictitious pleasure ; 
no charm is added to idleness; no alluring color 
is lent to debauchery. Pickwick may be softer 
and Ralph Nickleby harder than the old men 
whom we know in the world; but the lessons 
which they teach are all in favor of a soft heart, 
all strongly opposed to hardness of heart. “ What 
an impossible dear old duffer that Pickwick is!” 
a lady said to me the other day, criticising the 
character, as I thought, very correctly. Quite im- 
possible, and certainly a duffer—if I understand 
the latter phrase—but sodear! That an old man, 
as he grows old, should go on loving every body 
around him, loving the more the older he grows, 
running over with philanthropy, and happy 
7 it all in spite of the susceptibility of Mrs. 
Bardell and the fallings off of Mr. Winkle! That 
has been the lesson taught by Pickwick; and 
though probably but few readers have so be- 
lieved in Pickwick as to think that nature would 
produce such a man, still they have been uncon- 
sciously taught the sweetness of human love. 
Such characters as those of Lord Frederick 
Veresopbt and Sir Mulberry Hawk have often 
been drawn by dramatists and novelists—too fre- 
quently with a-dash of attractive fashion—in a 
manner qualified to conceal in the mind of the 
unappreciating reader the vices of the men under 
the brightness of their trappi Has any young 
man been made to wish chat he shoald 6 Gal at 
Lord Frederick Veresopht, or should beeome such 
as Sir Mulberry Hawk? Kate Ni is not 
lacks 
aff leard@@ 6 acknowledge the 


beauty and fhe value of modesty. It is not your 


daughter, my reader, who has needed such a ies- 
son; but think of the eight hundred thousands ! 

Of all Dickens’s novels Oliver Twist is perhaps 
artistically the best, as in it the author adheres 
most tenaciously to one story, and interests us 





writers of fiction who have ventured to deal with 
the world’s reprobates. 

In Martin Chuzzlewit, in David Copperfield, in 
Bleak House, and Little Dorrit, the tendency of 
which I speak will be found to be the same. It 
is, indeed, carried through every work that he 
wrote. To whom has not kindness of heart been 
made beautiful by Tom Pinch, and hypocrisy 
odious by Pecksniff? The peculiar abominations 
of Pecksniff’s daughters are made to be abomina- 
ble to the least attentive reader. Unconsciously 
the girl reader declares to herself that she will 
not at any rate be like that. This is the mode 
of teaching which is in truth serviceable. Let the 
mind be induced to sympathize warmly with that 
which is good and true, or be moved to hatred 
against that which is vile, and then an impression 
will have been made, certainly serviceable, and 
probably ineradicable. It may be admitted in 
regard to Dickens’s young ladies that they lack 
nature, Dora, Nelly, Little Dorrit, Florence Dom- 


but they have affected us as personifications of 
tenderness and gentle feminine gifts. We have 
felt each character to contain, not a woman, but 


ng which will help to make many women. 

The. Beytorn, Tulkinghorn, Cheerybles, and 

vic he Nandi nature as they will. 

They nlike nature. But nevertheless 
— 


are 
the reader, and leave 
of his mind a sweet savor of humanity. 





A CRY FROM MACEDONIA. 


Srranez it is to trace to their source the im- 
longings of the Greek people for a union 

with their relatives in Macedonia, Epirus, Thrace, 
to hear Athens calling to Pella, and the land of 
DrmosTHENEs extending its protecting care, or at 
least its sympathy, to the fallen people of the home 
of Puiu and ALExanperR. No country seems 
more wretched. Its population is fallen into an- 
archy ; bloodshed, strife, reign every where. The 
mountains of Rhodope are covered with thousands 
of famishing Turkish families, naked amidst the 
winter’s cold. The Greeks, Albanians, Russians, 
are never at peace. A horror of despair rests on 
the land, and the last treaty of the great powers 
seems only to have added to the misery of man- 
kind. It has failed wholly to quiet Macedonia ; 
the miserable people call for almost any gov- 
ernment except that of the stolid Turk. Happy 
would they be could they once more reunite with 
Athens, and revive the empire, the republic, of 
Greece. The whole country is filled with the rec- 
ollections of a remarkable past, when the Mace- 
donian phalanx moved out to subjugate the East, 
when all Greece was ruled by the founders of 
Philippopolis and the masters of Rhodope, when 
by a sudden revolution barbarous Pella, the cap- 
ital of Paitir, was made the centre of Greek phi- 
losophy and art, the chief seat of the military and 
caylag tilien the sale pm Pella cay “bea 
caying vi of impoverished Greeks 
and Turks. In Pana days its galleries were 
filled with the rarest works of art, its palaces 
adorned by the matchless skill of Zeuxis, ArEt- 
Les, Lysrrpus. Here in some lyceum or acade- 
my, amidst es and gardens, ARisTorLe taught 
his young isciple ALExanpER, but the highest 
lessons of philosophy could produce only at last 
a kind of monster, a Frankenstein, a hero. Yet 
it is not without a real interest that any intel- 
ligent mind can look upon the scene where the 
greatest of teachers instructed the most renown- 
ed of conquerors. At Pella the art of war was 
studied with all the aids of Greek learning, and 
a hew system produced, long invincible, that has 
not been without its effect upon modern tactics. 


them. It was the lord of Pella that Dr- 
MOSTHENES his the models of all 
later oratory, the vective that Cicero 
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young Macedonian ning bein his course of ad- 
venture, rush like a from blazing Thebes 
to blighted Tyre, to Egypt, to the passes of the 
Hindoo Coosh, to the heart of Afghanistan, He 
was perhaps in the Kb 


Pass. He moved his | 





quest retained the animation of scientific inquiry. 
His example touched the emulation of later con- 
querors: Casar composed his Commentaries ; 
NaPoLeon went to Egypt surrounded by his corps 
of savants. 

It would be quite impossible to tell all that 
Macedonia has done for mankind, but in every 
one of those important Oriental regions over 
which Lord Beaconsr1e.p has extended the some- 


Asia, ya even India, were ruled by in- 


to the savage rule of Persian or Egyptian, the 
generation of Macedonian kings were reformers, 
improvers. Poets and painters, art, science, Ar- 


APELLEs and 
nes, found protection under the Greek rule, and 
flourished at ease amidst the perils of a danger- 


a 
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Macedonia rested in splendid decay 
Christian, Mohammedan, the path 


Avarics and Arritas, the Bulgar, 
rovince of the Greek Empire, the 

warfare, a land where all the horrors 

of barbarous. contests have been witnessed and 


auth 
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law and conscience, the only ills men feel or fear 
are the common and inevitable; in Thrace and 
Macedonia, peace, ease, content, have never been 
known ; from the wars of Purr to the recent rising 
of the Greeks, its valleys and mountains have re- 
sounded with the cries of the oppressed. A man 
from Macedon is ever before us, in a horrible vis- 
ion, calling for help, and never was there a coun- 
try more wasted and fallen. Oovstnarry found 
at Pella and Philippi a few miserable ruins, some 
broken columns, a great number of those admi- 
rable coins that mark the various phases in the 
history of the unhappy land. Worpsworrs de- 
scribes its decay. The destruction is almost com- 
plete. A few poor houses and huts may be mis- 
taken for Pella. At Philippi, Greeks, Bulgars, 
and their masters the Turks live in suspicious 
hatred among the ruins where the voice of hu- 
manity, of purity, was heard almost for the first 


The Greeks of Athens naturally wish to ex- 
tend their rule over Thrace and Macedon, and 
afford some protection to their fellow-country- 
men, who seem to suffer most in the general an- 
archy. The Greeks in the East are the successful 
merchants; they grow rich amidst the apathy of 
the Turks by industry and enterprise. The Turks 
often repay them by a general plunder or con- 

exactions, They appealed for aid to the 


is not yet explained, but at least it includes a part 
of what was once the ALEXANDER. 
M. Wappineron says, “ We now ask that Greece 
should have the shores of Volo and A 


i 





the source of fresh progress for all the Oriental 
nations. The kingdom of ALEXANDER would re. 
vive again in a purer form. Macedonia would 
be free. 

Macedon, Greece, cry to all free races, “Come 
and help us.” The French republicans have a)- 
ready shown their sympathy; America, with its 
series of republics, can not its support. 
To Greek thought, Greek example, America owes 
nearly all its freedom, its hope. Scholar, Chris- 

ian, poet, would hail the rise of a Greek republic 
on the shores of the rare delight, 
and Greece nen weed € Pr sao Switzerland, 
protected by the sympathy of nations. 

Evoene Lawrence. 





STAGE DROLLERIES. 


Cuantorre and Susan Cushman once attempt- 
ed to play Romeo and Juliet at Trenton. Scenery 
and jes were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence; 2nd the only way they could devise for 

balcony scene was to stretch an old- 


by the manager, and the other by 
~~ employed at the hotel. All went 
well until Juliet called Romeo back to ask, 
“ And what o'clock to-morrow 
Shall I send for thee?” 
Before “ fair Montague” could reply, a black head 
popped out from the side, and its proprietor 


ejaculated : “ — jing, my bell’s ringin’, and 
ee of the house drop ;” 
and drop it 

balcony scene. 


ee ae So 
founded as Madame when play- 
‘ ‘The 


trying to the actor’s serenity was the more 
friendly intimation from another “ god, 
seeing Macbeth cover his face with his robe and 
shudder convulsively after 
ery, hence!” to Banquo’s ghost, 
horrible shadow had departed by shouting, “It’s 
all right now, governor; he’s gone.” 

Actors, like other men, are apt to plume them- 
selves upon finding favor with the ladies, and 
like other men sometimes achieve embarrassing 


manager whispered Hero, “In the fiend’s name, 
improvise a few words and retire!” ‘Whereupon 
the poor girl turned to the audience, and said, 
“Jn the fiend’s name, I improvise a 
and retire!” and tripped gayl 
the shouts of the amused 
all, had less reason to laugh than w 
heard the Western Romeo announce: “ But — 


: 


the on a table 
near a small round in the “ ” behind it, 
through which the prompter blew out the candle 
as 5 gs parted pee Actuated by 
jealqusy or a love of mischief, a fellow-actor one 
hight covered the hole with gold-beater’s skin, and 
when the pirate fired and er blew, the 
eandle flared away in triumph drew 
another pistol Nes ee 
pull the trigger the malicious joker } wn away 
en 
the candle go out, apparently of its own accord, 
while Dumaine was mentally abusing the inno- 
net ae eee 
Readiness in unforeseen emergencies is of the 
Seer teke tee sachets snteneiein tae ot 
memory at an stage 
Sa van eal tee a i oh 
put a stop to a 
oocastons fertility of .rescaree ta. of tha-grentest 
credit of all concerned. In fact, the readiness of 
an actor or to turn an apparent disaster 
into «happy lara i mach on « r with the 
presence a general 
to victory. 
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of Virginia are in the Northern Methodist Epis- 




















































By mistake the | copal, the African, and the Colored Methodist 

lank sheet of pa- prs geri be ya poe ene oo oe 

2 tne words which ought to have | {se foBOH, tax churches 640 ordained mln 
ch, was in a quandary. | rian Synod of Vinginia numbers 11 Presbyteries, 

paper back to 289 chu 23,265. The Evan- 

command: “ Read it to | gelic “Chureh has in the State 150 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar, 


- The receipts of the American Board of Com- 
; lor Foreign Missions from May 1, 


, to Jan 1, 1879, $ t 
‘$1 for the same riod in Tot Tests. 


lay to J receipts were $186,818. 
ling. off in this eight months’ hen is 


The Society for the mropegstion of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, which as been in existence 
for more than a century and a half, has lately 
‘received a shock which it was thought por- 
tended its dissolution. Ata late meeting those 
members of it who are also members of the 
ag Church Union mustered.in force, and 

a resolution oan aa. Beg uirement 
that intending missionaries 1 first pass an 
examination before a board appointed by the 
archbishops of Canterbury York and the 
ord ‘London. As soon as this fact was 
pu ed, announcements of withdrawal from 
the society were vee in from Po ome — 

rters, them bishops, Notice n 
en of am to rescind the offensive reso- 
ution, and most probably harmony will be re- 


pee 


The exposure of the scandalous traffic in wf 
lish church livings has been taken up by Churchi- 
men. One who Jor a ager nm has been 
ne some very n the eho news- 
paper. takes. the cromeé that clergymen 
who purchase adyowsons commit ‘‘ moral per- 
jury, and just manage to escape the conse- 


1 quences of joupt pedury by a most unworthy 
po Md w it is simony to purchase a 









P lities and powers, the’ “to t | vacated but not to purchase a living un- 

the ot kate 4 do} and the | vacated. a Owsons are ree Me = 

suret eaven promise of speedy possession, and so the law 
Thus the con! which three hundred as : 


out to buyers are often 
* One clergyman, 
, and wishes to 
hood is exceed- 
society.’ In an- 
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' Presbyterianism may not be ecumenical, but 
it is rapidly Seneasing “international.” The 
meeting of the Alliance in Edinburgh is leading 
to a closer union of all the Churches of the re- 
ae frit nee G. Bias, of Ed- 
nburgh, has Catholic Presbylerian ; 
the American editor is the Rey. Dr. G. D. Mara- 


VEILLAUD, Dre. Scuarr, Stuart RoBIngon, and 
W. Fiemixe Srzvenson, of Dublin. - 





Father Hyacrrrue has published the addresses 

ive , 4 in Paris during the Exposition. 
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approved at the Vetican and will most probabl 
be authorized by the. Pope. His successor is 
not yet named. 








hopes Roman Catholic Church of France 
The French Protestant daily to. be pnb- | may come to this position. Near the close of 
lished in Paris, of which note 9s : the volume occurs beautiful passage: ‘“‘ The 
made in this In will appear the middle } influence of Jesuitism has perverted the Church, 
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and bases of white marble. The space at the cor- 
ners of which they stand is 45 by 55 feet. This 
central transept and the bay on the west end re- 
ally constitute the Assembly-chamber proper. In 
this bay is the Speaker’s desk and that of the of- 
ficers, and behind him is an arrangement of 
drapery, depending from the gallery devoted to 
the reporters, and concealing the coupled columns 
which support the front wall of that gallery and 


“the stone girders that carry its floor. !n the cor- 


ner spaces and above the rich stone screen at the 
east side are public galleries, The two on the 
west side are over a vaulted lobby, which is cut 
off completely from the main room by a solid 
wall, The corresponding spaces on the east side 
are open, and contain massive carved chimney- 
pieces, adjoining which are the entrances. The 
whole construction is of solid stone, the only wood 
employed being in the floor and in the doors. 
Not only the ribs of the vaulting are of stone, the 
capping is also of solid blocks of the same mate- 
rial. The room is abundantly lighted by the 
double row of windows on each side, and the ven- 
tilation seems perfect. But the crowning achieve- 
ment of the later architects is the magnificent 
roof, the summit of which is 80 feet above the 
cornice, and its sides are inclined at an angle of 
sixty degrees. It is utilized as a room for the 
accommodation of the rapidly increasing docu- 
ments of the Assembly, and is to be reached by 
an ample, easy staircase of stone. Besides this 
splendid roof, which is to be matched, of course, 
with others of equal force on the other sides, the 
sky-line is broken by the strong, well-designed 
pavilions roofed with stone that flank it. The 
dormers, too, which have the defect of bei 
somewhat taller in proportion to their bread 
than seems altogether agreeable, assist in break- 
ing up the base from which the great roof soars, 
and.thus emphasize its grandeur. 

The furniture of the Assembly-chamber is ele- 
gant in design and finish. The wood used is 
mahogany, and the chairs are covered, backs and 
seats, with red leather. The floor is richly car- 
peted in crimson. Of the decorative features of 
the room it is impossible to form an accurate 
judgment, as they are not yet completed. There 
is an abundance of rich carving employed by the 
architects—on the capitals of the columns, the 
low mouldings of the windows, the railings of the 
galleries, the corbels that support the vaultings 
of the gallery behind the Speaker’s desk, and the 
two chimney-pieces at the opposite end. Besides, 
there is a profusion of incised ornamentation and 
diaper-work ; and this work in both kinds is car- 
ried up upon the vaulting, where it appears in the 
shape of bands which follow the course of stone- 
work. Of these bands each groin of each vault 
has two, one near the ridge,the other near the 
spring ; and of these two belts both are carved, 
the higher one more deeply and richly than the 
lower. It is the intention of the architects to 
paint all this carved, incised, and diapered orna- 
mentation, employing only the colors red and blue 
with gold. Between the upper and the lower tier 
of windows there are spaces for a frieze by Mr. 
J.Q. A. Warp not yet completed. Above the 
upper windows, on the spaces of the stone wall 
inelosed by the sides of the vaults, are two pic- 
tures, 45 by 15 feet in area, painted by Mr. WiLL- 
14M Hunt, of Boston. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Haprptxy it is comparatively seldom that a great ship, 
with its hundreds of passengers, is wrecked upon our 
coast, and the services of the life-saving crews brought 
prominently before the public. Yet none the less are 
brave deeds done and dangers constantly incurred by 
the watchful and courageous members of the Life-sav- 
ing Service. Disasters are of frequent occurrence, but 
they are not widely chronicled; thg nightly patrol 
along the beach and the daily help rendered to ship- 
wrecked crews of coasters or inerchant vessels’ are re- 
alized and known in detail only by the life-savers 
themselves and those whom they rescue. During the 
month of October, 1878, there were thirty-one wrecks 
along our coasts, nine of which occurred in one day. 
In November thirty-four wrecks, seven in one day, 
were reported. December proved far less disastrous, 
only fifteen being reported. From the records of that 
month the details of one or two cases will serve to 
show the constant watchfulness and the value of the 
services rendered by surfmen to shipwrecked vessels. 
On December 1 the schooner Peerless ran ashore at 
two o’clock in the morning five miles west-southwest 
of Station No. 8, Fifth District of Maryland. The 
keeper and crew of the station boarded her in their 
life-boat at eight o’clock in the morning, but the cap- 
tain refused to abandon his vessel, and the boat re- 
turned. Before noon the wind increased to a gale, and 


the lifesavers again rowed out and came abreast of 


the vessel. This time they were unable to board on 

t of the viol of the wind and the tremen- 
dous sea. Three successive efforts were. baffied, and 
the vessel finally capsized. Her crew of eight men 
were able to cling to her and keep above water, except 
when the sea broke over them. At 4 P.m. a successful 
connection with the wreck was established, and all the 
crew were saved. The vessel proved an entire loss, 
On December 17 an open sloop, laden with fish, and with 





"| two men and two women on board, ran upon Suptill’s 


Ledge, Quoddy Bay, Maine, at 10 o’clock a.m. The life- 
saving crew of Station No. 1, Firet District, took off 





bles in the South of France,” with numerous illustra. 
tions, appears in this number. Also an illustrated 
poem. by Will Carleton, entitled “Our Travelled Par- 
son.” “Treasures of the Deep,” finely illustrated, is 
the opening article of the Magazine, and is by J. C. 
Beard. Other attractive papers are, “ At the Mouth 
of the Amazons,” “ Winter Sports in Canada,” and 
“Old Flemish Masters.” 


In connection with Wilhelmj the following anec- 
dote is related: Some years ago he was engaged by a 
Jewish banker in Vienna to play at a private party. 
He was to play from seven to ten o’clock. The host 
had no knowledge of music whatever. Wilhelmj be- 
gan to play the andante of a Mendelasohn concerto. 
The banker was dumfounded, and turning to his 
guests said, in a semi-whisper: ‘‘ Excuse me—you see 
how these musicians are, I engaged him to play by 
the hour, and he plays slow.” 





Washington has enjoyed the reputation of being a 
healthful winter residence—at least until recently. 
But the death of four members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives since the beginning of the holidays, and 
the serious illness of others, have directed attention to 
the question whether there are not local causes which 
render Washington unhealthy. Change of climate and 
change in modes of living, no doubt, are among the 
causes of sickness; but it is believed aleo that imper- 
fections in the sewerage system give rise to certain 
malarial diseases which prevail in the Capital City. 





When Bayard Taylor died he had only just begun 
the Life of Goethe, His plan comprised three volumes, 
including with the biography of Goethe a sort of lit- 
erary history of Germany during the eighteenth cen- 
tary. ze 





Out of the great Paris Exhibition grew the great 
French lottery. About twelve.millions of tickets have 
been sold under the auspices of the so-called National 
Lottery. The government desired to make the vast 
amount of unsold goods remaining after the Zxhibi- 
tion a source of revenue; and so, while the first prize 
is 150,000 francs, and there are several thousand prizes 
of smaller sums, the great majority of numbers entitle 
the holder to some article in the Palais de ]’Industrie, 
of varying and uncertain value. The drawing for 
these lottery prizes commenced on January 15, and 
will continue for about three weeks, during which 
time the French people will be kept in s most un- 
wholesome state of excitement. 





Every new enterprise encounters difficulties which 
are gradually removed, or at least diminished by time 
and the experience of managers. Many complaints 
have been made in regard to the New York Elevated 
Railroad—lack of warmth in the cars, interruption in 
the running of the trains, inattention and negligence 
of employés, etc. The railroad company has assured 
the public that these defects are being remedied as 
rapidly as possible, The company has 1000 persons in 
its employ. The Third Avenue line carries hourly 
during the busiest portions of the day nearly 10,000 
passengers, and it will be necessary to run trains every 
three-quarters of a minute. Since the opening of the 
road to the Grand Central Dépét the company has 
transported more than 8,000,000 passengers, to no one 
of whom, it is stated, an accident has happened through 
fault of the company or defect in the road. 








A much-to-be-regretted loss fs that of the Birming- 
ham and Midland Institute, at Birmingham, England, 
on January 11. It contained about 80,000 volumes, 
and but few were saved. This library possessed the 
most plete Shaksp collection in the world, 
numbering 8000 volumes. 





Broadway in the vicinity of Grand and Canal streets 
has been particularly unfortanate in regard to fires. The 
recent destruction of the Brooks Building recalls many 
other large conflagrations which have occurred in that 
neighborhood. In February, 1876, nearly a whole block 
was consumed in this same district, causing great de- 
struction of property and the loss of several lives. Tlie 
great fire of last week broke out about nine o'clock in 
the Brooks Building, and for several hours the brilliant 
flames cast their ruddy glare over the whole city, caus- 
ing intense excitement among the gathering crowds. 
The falling walls crushed one fireman to death, others 
being seriously injured. The loss is estimated at over 
one million, : 





Statistics show that diphtheria is much more fatal in 
cold than in warm weather. During the six years 
ending December, 1876, 7579 persons died of diphtheria 
in the city of New York. Of these, 487 died in the 
June months, and 865 in the December months. 





Ice-yachting on the Hudson is the most exciting 
sport of the season. The Poughkeepsie Yacht Club 
has put a large ber of hand craft upon the 
ice, there being, it is said, nc yacht in the fleet but 
what can make « mile a minute in a stiff breeze. Over 
twenty yachts are owned by the club. The New Ham- 
burg Ice-boat Club also own about fifteen yachts, and 
there is a prospect of some exciting racing during the 
winter. 








The large and valuable library of the Academy of 
Medicine, at No. 12 West Thirty-first Street, bes been 
thrown open to the public. The room and the books 
—about 6000 volumes—are free to all from 10 a.m, to 
5S p.m. on week-days. The library contains many rare 
and interesting works, of which not a few will be ap- 
preciated by unprofessional readers. Among the do- 
nors to this library are Dr. Willard Parker, Dr. For- 
dyce Barker, Dr. John C. Peters, and Dr. 8. 8. Purple. 





On December 16 an Englichwoman, known as Ma- 
dame Anderson, undertook, in Brooklyn, the task of 
walking 2700 quarter miles in the same number of 
consecutive quarter hours, beginning at the first part 
of each quarter. This arduous and remarkable feat 
she succesefully performed, finishing it on the night 


of January 18. This singular exhibition of pedestri- © 


anism has attracted crowds to the hall where the track 
was laid.. Madame Anderson suffered chiefly from 
Dlistered feet and extreme drowsiness. At times she 
walked around the track with closed eyes, and appar- 
ently asleep. The wonderful endurance of this wom- 
an is unquestionable. But such exhibitions are cer- 
tainly most undesirable. Apart from the fact that 
natare sets limits to excessive exercise, which can not 
be persistently unheeded without danger of death, no 
possible good, but much harm, is done to the public 
by going to see a woman perform a self-imposed task 
in the execution of which she ts liable any moment to 
drop dead from exhaustion. The pcssibility of such 
tragedy attracts multitudes, although it is both 
strange and pitiful that such is the fact, and the effect 

pernicious, a 


~ 
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ALMOST YES. 
A SONG. 
I can not say the little word 
You ask for, dearest friend, 
But in the darker syllable 
Such tender forethoughts blend 
That no is almost yes— 
That no is almost yes. 


I dare not speak the magic word 
That touches springs too deep 
Of futare grief and future joy, 
But—bringing dreams from sleep— 
Sad no is almost yes— 
Sad no is almost yes. 


But bringing dreams that once could shed 
Rich lustre o’er my way 
Till earth’s rough paths were paradise— 
Shall I not bid them stay? 
Ah! no is almost—yes. 
Love, almost no is—yes. 





(Begun in Haurre’s Werxxy No. 1137.) 


VIXEN. 


By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


Avruon or “Dap Men's Snogs,” “ Hostages to 
Forrons,” “An Oren Verpict,” Ero., ETO. 





& CHAPTER XXII. 
\ AT THE KENNELS. 


I7 was a fresh, sunny morning, a soft west wind 
blowing up all the sweetness of the woods and 
leas. cattle were grouped in lazy stillness 
on the dewy grass; the year’s pigs, grown to 
the hobbledehoy stage of existence, were grub- 
bing about contentedly among the furze bushes ; 
by the road-side a matronly sow lay stretched flat 
upon her side in the sunshine, just where carriage 
wheels must pass over her were carriages fre- 
quent in those parts. 

Even the brightness of the morning had no 
charm for Vixen. There was no delight for her 
in the green solemnity of the forest glades, where 
the beechen pillars led the eye away into innu- 
merable vistas, each grandly mysterious as a ca- 
thedral aisle. The sun shot golden arrows through 
dark boughs, patching the moss with translucent 
lights, vivid and clear as the lustre of emeralds. 
The gee plash of the forest stream rippling 
over its pebbly bed made a tender music that was 
wont to.seem passing sweet to Violet Tempest’s 
ear. To-day she heard nothing, saw nothing. 
Her brain was clouded with angry thoughts. 

She left the forest by-and-by, following one of 
the familiar cart tracks, and came out into the 
peaceful little colony of Beechdale, where it was 
a chance if the noonday traveller saw any thing 
alive except a youthful family of pigs enjoying 
an oasis of mud in a dry land, or an intrusive dog 
rushing out of a cottage to salute the wayfarer 
with an inquiring bark. The children were still 
in school. The hum of their voices was wafted 
from the open windows. The church door stood 
open. The village graves upon the sunWard-front- 
ing slope were bright with common flowers, the 
dead lying with their feet to the west, ready to 
stand up and see their Lord at the resurrection 
morning. 

Vixen hurried through the little village, not 
wanting to see Mrs. Scobel or any one she knew 
this morning. There was a long rustic lane op- 


posite the church that led straight to the kennels. , 


“T will go and see the fox-hounds,” said Vixen. 
“They are true and faithful. But perhaps all 
those I love best have been sold or are dead by 
this time.” 

It seemed to her ages since she had been to 
‘the kennels with her father. It had been his fa- 
vorite walk, out of the hunting season, and he had 
rarely suffered’ a week to pass without making 
his visit of inspection. Since her return Violet 
had carefully avoided the well-known spot; but 
to-day, out of the very bitterness of her heart, 
came a desire to renew past associations. Bull- 
finch was gone forever, but the hounds at least 
remained; and her father had loved them almost 
as well as he had loved Bullfinch. 

Nothing was changed at the kennels. The 
same feeder, in corduroy and fustian, came out of 
the cooking-house when Vixen opened thie five- 
barred gate. The same groom was lounging in 
front of the stables where the horses were kept 
for the huntsman and his underlings. The whole 
place had the same slumberous out-of-season look 
she remembered so well in the days when hunt- 
ing was over. 

The men touched their caps to Miss Tempest as 
she passed them. She went straight to the ken- 
nels. There were the three wooden doors, open- 
ing into three square stone-paved yards, each door 
provided with a round eye-hole, through which the 
authorities might scrutinize the assembly within. 
A loud yelping arose as Vixen’s footstep drew 
near, Then there were frantic snuffings under 
the doors, and a general agitation. She looked 
oa little eye-hole into the middle yard. 
Yes, they were, fourteen or fifteen couple, 
tumultuously excited, as if they knew she was 
there—white and black-and-tan, pointed noses, 
beautifu! intelligent eyes, bright tan spots upon 
marked brows, some with a streak of white run- 
ning down the long sharp noses, some heavy in 
Fe one muzzies sharp as @ grey- 

ai’s, thirty tails erect and agitated. 

The feeder remembered Miss Tempest perfect- 
no * ni pecatalin hase dame since her 
last eis 


“ Would you like to go in and see ’em, miss ?” 
he said. 


“ Yes, if you please, Dawson. You have Gaunt- 


let still, I see. That is Gauntlet, isn’t it? And 
Dart, and Juno, and Ringlet, and Artful.” 


iy 


“Yes, miss. There ain't many gone since you 
was here. But there’s a lot o’ poppies. You'd 
like to see the poppies, wouldn’t you, miss? They 
be in the next kennel, if you'll just wait five 

”» - 


minutes. 

, Cleanliness was the order of the at the 

kennels, but to do the late master’s ter 

more honor, Dawson, the feeder, called a t- 
his subordinate, and divers ab 


“Something that loves you !” cried a voice from 
door of the , i 


noble or worthy loyé you, as it loves all that is 
beautiful ?” / 

Turning quickly, with a scared look, Violet saw 
Roderick Vawdrey standing in the doorway. 

He stood quietly watching her, his dark eyes 
softened with a look of tender admiration. There 
could hardly have been a prettier picture than 

irli and bright chestnut head, 
over the upturned noses of 
the hounds as they clustered round her, some 
Standing up with their strong white paws upon 
her shoulder, some nestling at her knees. Her 
hat had fallen off, and was being trampled under 
@ multitude of restless feet. 

Rorie came into the little yard. The huntsman 
cracked his whip, and the hounds went tumbling 
one over the other into their house, where they 

their straw bed, and grouped them- 
selves as if they had been sitting for their por- 
traits to Sir Edwin Landseer. Two inquisitive 
fellows stood up with their paws upon the ledge 
of the barred window, and looked out at Violet 
and the new master. 

“T did not know you were at Briarwood,” she 
said,‘as they ‘shook hands. 

“T only came home last night. My first visit 
was naturally here, I wanted to see if every 

» 


thing was in order. 

«When ao mes bea to hunt?” 

“On the lst of October. You are going to 
hunt this year, of course.” 

“No. Ihave never followed the hounds since 

pa’s death. I don’t suppose I ever shall again.” 

“What! not with your step-father ?” 

“Certainly not with Captain Carmichael.” 

“Then you must marry a hunting man,” said 
Rorie, gayly. “We can’t afford to lose the 
strai rider in the Forest.” . 

“T am not particularly in love with huuting— 
for a woman. There seems something blood- 
thirsty in it." And Bates says that if ladies only 
knew how their horses’ backs wrung in the 
hunting season, they would ly have the heart 
to hunt. It was very nice to ride by papa’s side 
I would have gone any 

rough an Indian jungle after 
tigers—but I don’t care about it now.” 

“ Well, perhaps you are right ; though I should 

expected such mature wisdom from 

my fey yet ane bap get locks used once 

eynosure of the hunting field. And 

now, Violet—I may call you Violet, may I not, as 

I did in the old days—at least when I did not call 
you Vixen.” 

“That was papa’s name,” she said, quickly. 
“ Nobody ever calls me that now.” 

“T understand ; I am to cali you Violet. And 
we are to be good friends always, are we not, with 
a true and loyal friendship?” 

“T have not so many friends that I can afford 
to give up one who is stanch and true,” answered 
Violet, sadly. 

“And I mean to be stanch and true, believe 
me; and I hope by-and-by, when you come to 
know Mabel, you and she will be fast friends. 
You may not cotton to her very easily at first, 
because, you see, she reads Greek, and goes in 
for natural science, and has a good many queer 
ways. But she is all that is 
noble. She has been brought up in an atmos- 
phere of flattery. It is the only fault she has.” 

“T shall be very glad if she will let me like 
her,” Violet said, meekly. 

They had strolled away from the kennels in’ 








rays in the opposite thicket or along the slanting 

stretch of open turf—that smooth emerald grass 

so inviting to the eye, so perilous to the foot of 
beast. .- 


the world, it might seem a foolish to 
horse rode, such a val- 
phesaphy ey Ag Your og so 


hundred and fifty for him at Andover, I remem- 
ber. And you really have too many horses at the 


Abbey House.” 
“ Arion will be the next to be I dare say.” 
“Oh,no, no. He could not be an insolent 


horse. That would be 


“That’s a long 
off. How is that?” 

“ Papa left it so in his will. It was his care of 
me, no doubt. He never would have believed 
that mamma would marry again.” 

“ And for the next seven years you are to be 
in a state of tutelage, dependent on your mother 
for every thing?” 

_ “For every thing. And that will really mean 
dependent upon Captain Carmichael, because I 
am very sure that as long as he lets mamma wear 
dresses, she will be quite contented to let 

be master of every thing else.” 

“ But if you were to marry—” 

“1 suppose that would entangle or disentangle 
matters somehow. But Iam not likely to marry.” 

“T don’t see that,” said Rorie. “I should 

nothing was more likely.” 

“ Allow_me to be the best judge of my own 
business,” exclaimed Vixen, looking desperately 
angry. “I will go so far as to say that I never 
shall marry.” 2 
“Oh, very well, if you insist upon it, let it be 
understood so. And now, Vix—Violet, don’t you 
think if could bring yourself to conciliate 
Captain Carmichael, to resign yourself, in fact, 
to the inevitable, and take things pleasantly, it 
would make your life happier for the next seven 
years? I really would try to-do it, if I were you.” 

“T had made up my mind to a life of hypoc- 
risy before he sold Bullfinch,” replied Vixen, “ but 
now I shall hate him frankly.” 

“ But, Violet, don’t you see that unless you can 
beg peuee to live pleasantly with that man, 
your life will be made miserable? Fate condemns 
you to live under the same roof with him.” 

“T am not sure about that. I could go out as 
a governess. I am not at all clever, but I think 
I could teach enough for twenty pounds a year, 
or at least give my services in exchange for a 
comfortable home, as the advertisements say. 
How I wish I could read Greek and play Chopin, 
like Lady Mabel Ashbourne! I'll write to dear 
old M‘Croke, and ask her to get me a place.” 

“My dear Violet, how can you talk so absurd- 
ly. You, the future mistress of the Abbey House, 
to go meandering about the world teaching but- 
termen’s or tea-dealers’ children to spell B a, Ba, 
and A b, Ab?” 

“It might be better than sitting at meat with 
a man I detest,” said Vixen. ‘‘Am I to value 
the flesh-pots of Egypt more than my liberty and 
—- of spirit ?” 

“You have your mother to think of,” urged 
Roderick. ‘“ You owe duty and obedience to her, 
even if she has offended you by this foolish mar- 
riage. If you have so bad an opinion of Captain 
Carmichael, you are all the more bound to stand 


by your mother.” 

“That is an mt worth li to,” said 
Vixen. “It might be cruel to leave poor mam- 
ma quite at his mercy. I 





with an old friend. She was a long way from 
the Abbey House. 

“T must go home,” she said; “mamma and 
Captain Carmichael may arrive at any moment. 
There is no time named in mamma's last tele- 

she said ; only that they are moving gen- 


at ee gp, el! a ee om 


Srey one at op Ween en peeks 
way. step of my way far- 
ther from Briarwood.” __ ite 

Ppecagian ys drain I mean to walk home 
with were tired, Bates 
would lend me © toes ‘ia 

“ You can have Arion, if 
“No, thanks, Arion not have my thirteen 
stone; I want a little more timber under me.” 
“You t to have had Bullfinch,” said Vix. 


en, & 
“J would have had him if I had known he was 





enough for happiness. But it was comf 
to-day—on the day when her heart had been so 
cruelly wounded—to have Roderick Vawdrey by 
her side. It was like a leaf out of the closed 
“ne calked Freel and happily during that 
y 

homeward walk, and their pase thc was chief, 
ly of by-gone days. Almost every speech began 


idea that Bullfinc : 
railway box, oscillating helplessly with every vi- 
bration of the train, and panic-stricken in every 
tunnel. 

The sun had declined from his meridian; he 
had put on his sober afternoon , and was 
sending shafts of mellower gold the green 
forest aisles, when Miss Tem her com- 
panion drew near the Abbey House. They went 
in, at the gate by the keeper’s cottage, the 


which Titmouse had jumped so often in the days 
when he carried his h mistress, They 
went through the wood of rhododendrons, and 
past the old archway leading to the stables, and 
round by the shrubbery to the porch. The door 


stood open as usual, and the squire’s old 
was lying on the threshold, but withi 
commotion. Dress 


: 

: 
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the fire-place, fanning herself big. 


tea 
ing brought in by Forbes the butler, 
est old face wore a troubled aspect. 

Captain Carmichael was standing 
to the hearth, his countenance and ¥ 
wearing the unmistakable air of the 
house who has returned to his domicile in an ex- 
ecrable temper. 

Violet ran to Mrs. Carmichael, 
thought forgotten in the pleasure of 
mother again. These six weeks were the 


are em all, blood is thi , 
there is a natural leaning in a child’s mind even 
to the weakest of parents. 

Mr. Vawdrey stood in the background 


till those affectionate greetings natural to s 
an occasion should be over. 
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ings. Mrs, Carmichael went on ‘f 
vehemently, with a vexed expression 
nance, while Violet bent over and kissed her. 
Captain Carmichael swayed himself slowly back- 
ward and forward upon the heels of his boots, 
and whistled to himself sotio voce, with his eyes 
fixed upon some lofty region of empty air. He 
vouchsafed not the faintest notice of his step- 
daughter or Mr. Vawdrey. 

“Tt’s really too bad of you, Violet,” the moth- 
er exclaimed at last. ey i 

“Dear mamma,” cried Vixen, in blank amaze- 
“—— “what have I done?” 

“To go ing about the country,” 
Mrs. Carmichael, plaintively, “for hours at a 
nor gre beanbag as pple cigs 4 

become of you. my telegram lying 
there unattended to.” j 
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from the 
“Ob, mamma!” cried Vixen, with a gasp. “Is 


when every eye was upon us! No; I was never 
50 ek we had to wait—yes, a quar- 
ter of an hour at least, and it seemed ages, while 
Pycroft’s fly was got ready for us; yes, while a 


staring at me, and laughing inwardly, I IW. 
‘And, a8 a last drop in the cup, Colonel Carteret 
drove up in his to catch the up train 


say,” Vixen, ly; “but I was afraid it 
was something much worse.” 
“Nothing could be worse, Violet.” 


venor at nine o’clock this Who would 
imagine that you would be out-of at such an 
hour ?” 

“JT am not often out so early. ponegpocrges 
thing happened this to put me out 
temper, and I went for a ramble.” 


“A ramble lasting from nine in the morni 
tt four in the afternoon,” remark 

i with his gaze still fixed upon 
empty space, ‘Rather a long walk for a soli- 


Vixen appeared unconscious that any one had 
spoken. Roderick Vawdrey felt a burning de- 
sire to kick the new master of the Abbey House. 


“Shall I gd out your tea, mamma?” asked- 


Vixen, meekly. 

“If you like. Iam utterly prostrate. To have 
no carriage to meet me on such an occasion! I 
dare say every body in the Forest knows all about 
it by this time. When I came we Se 
honey-moon with your poor papa, the chu 
rang all the sterance, and the road was lined with 
people wanting to get a glimpse of us, and there 
were floral es—"” 


“Ah, mamma, those things can not 
evies bs Rhea said Vixen, with ireepeetebe 
bitterness. “One happy marriage is as much as 
any woman can e 

“ A woman has a right to expect her own car- 
riage,” said Ca Carmichael. 

. “T am afra 
unfortunate moment,” said Roderick, coming for- 


and himself solely to Mrs. Car- |” 


ward 

michael ; “ but I not go without saying how 
do you do. I hope you had a pleasant journey 
from Scotland—bar re 


at the station adjoining her own estate and found 
no carriage to meet her !” 

“My aunt would tuck up her petticoats and 
trudge home,” answered Roderick, smiling. 
“She’s a plucky little woman.” 

“Yes, perhaps, on an ordinary occasion. But 
to-day it was so different. Every body will talk 
about our return.” 

“ Most people are still away,” suggested Rorie, 
with a view to comfort. 

“ Oh, but their servants will hear it, and they 
will tell their masters and mistresses. 
sip begins that way. Besides, Colonel Carteret 
saw us, and what he knows every body knows.” 

After this Roderick felt that all attempts at 
consolation were hopeless. He would have liked 
to put Mrs. Carmichael into a better temper for 


old playfellow on this the first day of her new 
life. ptain Carmichael maintained a forbid- 
ding silence ; Mrs. Carmichael did not even ask 


“Pve boon ing at the — this att 
ing,” said Roderick, looking at the new master o 
the Abbey House with a cheerful assumption that 
every thing was going on pleasantly. “ We shall 


day occasionally.’ 
LS chal ast Hive 0 hap y moment while you 
Mrs. “TI used to be 
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I have paid my visit at rather an - 





insolence. The Abbey House was to belong to 
Violet in the future. Neither he nor his wife 
had a right to touch a stone of it. 

“I hope I shall do nothing injudicious,” he 
said, politely. 

“ My aunt will be back in a week or two, Mrs. 
Carmichael,” said Roderick. “I shall bring her 
over to see you directly she settles down at Ash- 
bourne. And now I think I'd better be off ; I’ve 
a long walk home, and you must be too tired to 
care about talking or being talked to.” 

“TI am very tired,” answered Mrs. Carmichael, 
languidly ; “but I should have liked to hear all 
your news.” 

“Tm afraid that’s not much. I only came 
home last night; I have been shooting grouse in 
Renfrew.” 

“ Plenty of birds this year ?” inquired the cap- 
tain, ee a interest. 

“Pretty fair. The rainy spring killed a 
many of the young birds.” - 

“Do you remember any year in which that 
complaint was not made ?” retorted Captain Car- 
michael. 


, Rorie took his departure after this, and con- 
trived to give Violet’s hand an encouraging 
squeeze at accompanied with a straight 
steady look, said as plainly as words: 
“You have one friend who will be stanch and 
true, come what may.” 
Vixen understood him, and sudden tears well- 
ed up to her eyes—the first that had clouded 
them since her with Bullfinch. She 
brushed them away hurriedly, but not so quickly 
as to escape Captain Carmichael’s observation. ' 
“If you'll excuse me, mamma, Ill run and 
dress for dinner,” she said, “ unless there is any 


thing I can do for you. Your rooms are quite 


ready.” 

“Pm glad of that,” replied Mrs. Carmichael, 
fretfully; “for really, after our reception at the 
railway station, I expected to find every thing at 
sixes and sevens.” 

“Dear mamma, you must know that was quite 
an accident.” 

“An accident very likely to occur when a 
young lady indulges in ¢éte-d-tée forest rambles 
with an old friend, instead of waiting at home 
for her mother’s letters and telegrams,” remark- 
ed Captain Carmichael, caressing his neat whisk- 
er with his irreproachable hand. 

“What do you mean?” said Vixen, turning 
sharply upon him. “I went out alone this morn- 
ing. Mr. Vawdrey and I met at the kennels by 

t. ” 


“ A chapter of accidents,” sneered the captain. 
“T have no objection to make, Miss Tempest, if 
r mamma has none. But I am rather sorry 
the young lady Mr. Vawdrey is going to 

J 


“Mr, Vawdrey was my father’s friend, and will 
never cease to be mine,” said Vixen, with flashing 
eyes. “There can be nothing offensive to Lady 
Mabel Ashbourne in our @ , 

She was gone before her could re- 

ly, or her mother reprove her want of respect 


“for that new relative. 


shall have a t man 
208 gage = = ogg we nd i 
a painful feeling in being a 
bride, pam were. People’s congratulations hard- 
ly sound hearty.” 
“J dare say they have rather a vapid flavor, 
like a warmed-up dinner,” said the captain. 
“That is the result of living in a nei 
where your first husband was known and popu- 
lar. If we went among strangers, their - 
lations would be a great deal heartier. But I 
hope you don’t begin to repent already, my dear 
Pamela.” 


“Conrad! How can you imagine such a thing? 
—after your delicate attentions, your devoted 
care of me during our tour. What dress.shall I 
wear this evening? Do you like me best in blue 
or amber ?” 


“To my eye all colors suit you. ButI think a |. 


woman”—he was going to say “of your age,” but 


| checked himself and substituted—“ in the matu- 


rity of her beauty looks best in velvet, or some 
rich and heavy material that falls in massive folds, 
like the drapery in a portrait by Velasquez. A 
border of fur, too, is an artistic introduction in a 
woman’s dress—you see it often in Velasquez. 
Heavy old laces are, of course, always admirable. 
And for color I like the warmer hues best—wine- 
dark purples or deep glowing reds; rich ruddy 
browns, with a knot of amber now and then for 
+ ” 


“How beautifully you talk!” cried Mrs. Car- 
michael, delighted. “I only wish Theodore could 
hear you. It would give her new ideas; for, aft- 
er all, the best dress-makers are bornées. Tt is 
too early in the year for velvet; I shall put on 

green brocade, with the old Flanders 
lace. _I am so glad you like lace. It is my chief 
weakness. dig ag che teal ard 
erous, thought me a extravagant mat- 
ter of lace. But when one once begins to collect, 


-must ra na stop to, or she will ruin me.” 


And 





told her husband early in the honey-moon, “ but 
smoking is one of. my horrors. I hope, dear Con- 
rad, it is not too much to ask you never to smoke 
in any room I use.” 

Captain Carmichael pledged himself to respect 
this and every other wish of his wife’s, It was 
his policy to be subservient in small matters, in 
order to be master in things of importance. But 
that daily dressing for dinner was something of 
a bore; and the dinners themselves—téte-d-téte 
dinners, in which he had to take as much trouble 
to be amusing as at a dinner party—had been apt 
to aa Sere upon him. He had even pro- 
posed dining at the table @Adte, but this idea Mrs. 


‘Carmichael rejected with horror. 


“T have never dined at a table d’héte in my 
life, Conrad,” she exclaimed, “and I certainly 
should not begin during my wedding tour.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


In 1877 Captain Ricnarp Burton, the distin- 
guished traveller and explorer, made a hasty 
reconnoissance of what was in former times 
known as the “Land of Midian,” and as such 
ver yp name mentioned in Scripture history. 
This is situated on the Gulf of Akaba, and occu- 
pies an extent of about 213 miles, being thus 
placed east of the Sinaitic peninsula and south 
of Palestine. , 

Few portions of Asia have been Jess known in 
modern times than this, Dr. ROrrgi, Waisteap, 
Dr. Watton, and others well known haviv 
made flying trips into it without traversing 
to any extent.: ~~ Burton, being great] 
interested by the discoveries of mineral wealt 
and of oe remains during his first 
visit in 1877, which occupied about half the 
month of April, and resulted in the collection of 
specimens of gold, silver, and other valuable 
minerals, forming the basis of a work entitled 
The Gold Mines of Midian, instituted a second 
expedition in 1 under the auspices of the 
Khedive of Egypt, on a much larger scale, as it 
embraced an artist, a geologist, six Egyptian 
officers, with an escort of twenty-five negro sol- 
diers, and thirty unarmed miners. They were 
furnished with a liberal supply of mules, tents, 
and implements, the object being to bring back 
a sufficient quantity of the precious minerals 
for the pu of assay. The party reached 
El-Muwaylah on the 19th of February, and con- 
tinued their ewer until the 18th of April, 
1878, having discovered the location of numer- 
ous quarries of precious metals, and of the tur- 
quois, and bringing back a series of interesting 
antiquities to the amount of about twenty-five 
tons. A critical examination of these minerals 
was considered necessary before any special ar- 
rangements could be made to work the mines of 
the region with Euro capital. 

It is not at all unlikely that this country will 
be the scene of a still more extended explora- 
tion, accompanied by the means for the develo 
ment of its mineral wealth. A full report of th 

n can not, fail to be of t interest. 
Bourton remarks that in this last quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century the whole region is 
less civilized than it was in the nineteenth cen- 
tury before Christ. 


Many — statements having been 
made as to the size of the tiger, Dr. Farrer, 
whose great work on the poisonous serpents of 
India has made him so well known, writes, con- 
firming Dr. JeRpon’s conclusions, that a tiger 
ten feet in length, measured properly from the 
end of the nose to the tip of the tail, represents 
a very large size, although there is authentic 
evidence to prove that they have occasionally 
reached a length of even twelve feet. This, how- 
ever, is very rare, and is only shown by a com- 
parison of a large number of observations. 








We some time ago referred to the prsewes 
systematic work upon the natural history of 

itral America under the direction of Messrs. 
SaLvin and Gopmay, this promising to be one 
of the most extensive and exhaustive works 
ever published -in regard to so large an extent 
of country. The botanical portion of this work 
is belies prepared by Mr. W. B. Hensier, of the 
Kew Herbarium. This gentleman has just pub- 
lished a ee of diagnoses of new species 
of the polypetale of that region, 111 in number. 





A very complete Hand-book of Alabama has 
lately been published by Mr. Sarronp Birney, 
at Mobile. It is interesting in a scientific point 
of view, having a complete geological appendix, 
accompanied by a map. 

The economical resources of the State, the 
minéral wealth, timber, , etc., as also its 
climate and other peculiarities, are set. forth 
elaborately. The geological contribution is by 
Dr. Eugene A. Suitu, the State Geologist. 





The death, at the age of sixty-eight, of Mr. 
James M‘NasB, curator of the Edinburgh Botun- 
ic Garden, took place in the month of November 
last, and represents a serious loss in the ranks 
of horticulturists. Prominence was first given 
to Mr. M‘Nas by a visit to the United 
and Canada in 1834, during which he collected 
and sent to Edinburgh many plants not khown 
at the time to the British gardens.. In 1848 he 
succeeded his father, after his thirty-eight years 


,of superintendence, as the director of the Botan- 


ic Garden, which position he has held ever since. 





Dr. SCHLIEMANN, as has already been an- 
nounced, has for some time past been en 
in continuing his excavations on the site of 
Troy, under better auspices than before, and he 
has already made some additional discoveries of 
much interest. A remarkable fact is the discov- 
ery of immense numbers of shells of cockles and 
mussels found in all the strata of the prehistoric 
débris—species said to be no longer found on the 
shores of the Hellespont and Aégean. 





The death of Dr. Ennest Fisuer, assistant of 
the Zoological Institute of Kiel, took place at. 
Munich on the 24th of September. This gentie- 


man was well known by the publication of a 


namber of historical w 





The admirable work by Mr. Wituram H. Ep- 
the 2 North 


bean conttinel by the doa of tae concane 
part Of the secoud cories, Whial, like tte poets 





cessors, is illustrated by five quarto plites of in- 
pre | species, drawn by Miss Mary Peart, 
of Philadelphia. It is especially interesting from 
the number of observations made by the author, 


r and his correspondence upon, dimorphism and 


polymorphism ofa number of the lepidoptera. 





The Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club de- 
scribes a truffle new to the North American 
flora. Referring to the great rarity of this fungus 
in America, it is suggested that this is more ap- 
parent than real, and that probably when more 
attention is directed to their acquisition, as in 
a ge we shall find that we are amply pro- 
v 





The death is announced of Herr Donranprt, 
lately appointed to the directorship of the Tiflis 
Observatory. He was one of the most promis- 
ing of Russian meteorologists. 





The destruction of enormous quahtities of fish 
in the Ganges is attributed to the fact of the tur- 
bidity of water, produced by the sudden rise 
of one of the branches after a — drought, 
which caused so many particles of mud to mingle 
in the water as to impregnate the gills of the fish 
and prevent their breathing. 





Dr. Avueust Foren, who started some months 
ago to make a scientific exploration of Colombia, 
South America, has returned to Munich, ip con- 
sequence of the sudden death at St. Thomas of 
the companion of his voyage. 





The recent Proceedings of the Zoological So- 
ciety of London contain a very elaborate article 
by Professor Huxuey on the cray-fishes, of which 
we have so many familiar instances in the fresh- 
water streams of the United States. As a gen- 
eralization upon the subject he remarks that 
the forms of the northern hemisphere are ge- 
nerically distinguished from those of the south- 
ern; that the American crey-fishes east of the 
Sierra Nevada differ generically from those west 
of that range, as well as from the South Ameri- 
can species; that while the Western North Amer- 
ican cray-fishes belong to the same genus as 
those of the Old World, the South American 
forms are more closely allied to those of Mada- 

var and -Australia; also, that the New Zea- 
and species are distinguished from the Austra- 
lian forms, and that the latter are to be placed 
in the same genus as those of Madagascar and 
South America. The entire absence of cray- 
fishes in equatorial South America, Africa, and 
the rest of the Old World south of the northern 
escarpment of the great Asiatic highlands is 
also mentioned as a subject of interest. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


on are not poe ey to aapove every thing + od hear. 
ley was told at Karagwé of a strange people “ who 
had long ears descending to their feet ; one ear form- 
ed a mat to sleep on. the other served (o cover them from 
the cold, like a dressed hide.” 





Y¥ 
“aafety” match is, and why so calied. A safety match 
is one in which the young man owns a men of horses, 
house, and hile 


a three-story @ geal ving, w the youn 
lady's father is the possessor of sixty thousand dol- 
lars in government bonds, and a whole square of brick 





A country doctor announces that he has changed 
his residence to the neighborhood of the church-yard, 
which he hopes may prove a convenience to his nu- 
merous patients. 





ee “What ogee yom yp aye on Sitenen to anather. 

that you replied F are always disagreeing ?” 
be ¥ Pat, “we are both af one mind— 
she wants to be master, and so do I.” 





Said a railroad Mages to an Irishman whose cow 
had been killed, “But she didn’t get out of the way 
when I rang the bell.” “ Faith, thix,” said Pat, “ ye 
didn’t shtcp when she rang her bell, naythur.” 





Ineravotor. “ What does Condiliac say about brutes 
in the scale of ?” 
Srupent. “ He says a brute is an imperfect animal. 
Ixstavoron. “ And whet is man ?” 
Scupent. “ Man is a perfect brute.” 





Faeperiox. “ Why art thou, darling, like Venuth ?” 

Anoruina. “Why, Fred, what a funny question! I 
don’t know.” 

Fsepeniox. “ Becanth, darling—becauth—you are a 
thweet myth.” (They kith. 


Exrszact rnom a Romawnoe. “ With one hand he held 
her a on head above the chilling waves, 
and ‘with the called loudly for assistance.” 








“ Gentlemen of the jury,” said an Irish barrister, “it 
will be for you to say whether this defendant shall be 
allowed to come into court with unblushing footsteps, 
with the cloak of h 


in his month, and draw 
three bullocks out of my 
nity.” 


jeut’s pocket with impu- 





The wife of a celebrated physician one day, 
her s out of the window, observed her hue- 


of one of his patients. 
Keep aay from sah pr “T do wish my husband would 


poking mam ete It appears so much 
Galler carsying ome his work! ¥ 


“Thus do we burn the midnight toil,” said the face- 
Siw to = he consigned Mumblepeg’s manu- 





Seana EERE 
“}pre you won’t charge any thing for just re- 
mem me,” sald a one-legged sailor to a wooden- 


leg mani 





AT THE GARDEN GATE. 
lingered at the garden gate— 
moon was full above; 

He took her 


darling hand in his, 
The trembling little do 


“ As is the needle to the pole, 
So I will constant be: 
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BAKER AND NATURALIST. 


Mr. Suries’s interesting and somewhat pathetic biography of 





Rosert Dick forms a delightful companion volume to his Life of 


a Scotch Naturalist, published by the Harpers some two or 
three years ago. This remarkable man, whose contributions 
to scientific lore rival’ those of the most eminent scholars, 
was of humble origin, and his life as a baker in an 
obscure village of one of the northern counties of Scotland. 
Few lives have been r in incident or more devoid of 
earthly grandeur, yet few have been richer in that magnifi- 
cent cultivation of 1.ind and soul that comes from a long 
and intimate study of and communion with nature.. 

The story of Roperr Dicx’s outward life is 80 simple that 
it can be sketched in a few words. He was born in the yvil- 
lage of Tullibody, in Clackmannanshire, and was one of four 
children. His father was an officer of excise, an able and 
intelligent man; and one who fully appreciated the advan- 
tages of education. He sent his children to‘achool in t 
youth, as is the universal custom in Scotland, and fully in- 
tended that Rosert and his brother should go to college on 





arriving-at @ proper age. These schemes were overturned, ' 
however, 


, by a second marriage, which took place shortly aft- 
er the death of his first wife, and when the children were 


yet young, The lady who camé to rule over Mr. Dicx’s — 


is described by those who knew her as not an un- 
kindly person ; but when, within a few years, a second brood 


of little ones began to gather around her, the presence of 


the step-children became unwelcome, and one by one they were 
provided with humble situations in which they might earn their 
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own livelihood. Rosert was apprenticed 
to a baker, and for three years he work- 
ed at his trade, receiving in return sim- 
ply his board and lodging. At the ex- 
piration of his apprenticeship he was 
seventeen years old ; and for a period of 
about four years he wandered from one 
place to another, spending a short time 
in Glasgow, and supporting himself on 
the scanty wages of a journeyman baker. 
In the mean time his father removed to 
Thurso, and an opportunity offering for 
the opening of a bake-shop .in the vil- 
lage, Ropert was sent for. In the sum- 
mer of 1830 he set up in business for 
himself in a shop nearly opposite his fa- 
ther’s house, and from that time until’ 
his death in December, 1866, he never 
journeyed more than a few miles from 
his home. He lived as a bachelor; and 
when his parents removed from Thurso, 
a faithful woman was found who: kept 
house for him, and by her affectionate 
service prevented him from leading an 
altogether lonely and comfortless life. 
These are the main facts of Rosert 
Dicx’s eventless existence; but in the 
hands of Mr. Sumzs they are invested 
with a pathetic interest, for in the hum- 
ble baker of Thurso we see one of the 
most accomplished naturalists of our 
century. That whichwas a sealed vol- 
ume to the comprehension of the dull 
Scottish folk among whom he lived is a 
delightful study,to lovers of what is rare 
and admirable in mankind. Here we 
have interwoven with and lighting up 
the record of.a prosaic and monotonous 
existence accounts of the eager fancies 
of the boy, the profound and practical 
investigations of the man, and the accu- 
rate though humbly advariced coticlu- 
‘sions of the sage. In following the men- 
tal growth of so remarkable a character 
we miss nothing of the brilliant episodes 
that count for so much in ordinary bi- 
ography. 
Rosert Dicx’s natural endowment of genius began to 


assert itself in his extreme youth. Even while yet a boy under 
his father’s roof he spent hours of the day and night in making 
his first childish acquaintance with the mysteries of nature that 


THURSO HARBOR: THE OLD CHURCH. 


he was to spend his life investigating. The other children were 
glad to remain within range of the genial warmth from the kitchen 


stove, hut Ropert staid-out rather than remain in- 
doors, He wandered about among the hills, He 
wore out his shoes. To prevent him going out, his 
step-mother hid them. Still Roszrr climbed the 
hills, and came home with bleeding feet. He was 
punished for his misdoings, and commanded to 
stay athome. This did not hinder him from go- 
ing out.again. He would wander along the Devon 
looking for birds’ nests. This was'as bad as climb- 
ing Ai Ochils, and he was again thrashed with a 
stick. 


Later on, these wanderings of Dicx’s, which 
proyed such a source of annoyance to his step- 
mother, became also a sore puzzle to his neigh- 
bors, and finally even the minister of the kirk 
took the matter in hand. « The villagers thought 
the man was “ daft,” marching over the hills in 
search of weeds and stones and bugs, for all three 
departments of natural scien lowers, fossils, 
and insects—claimed attention from Dick; but 
the preacher understood the matter more clearly, 
. and so one Sunday in the kirk a terrible sermon 
was preached upon the awful crime of Sabbath- 
— upon going about re the Sabbath day, 

setens pursuit of “science, falsely. so 
called.” Nothing daunted by. such criticions as 
this, Dick, devout.and h-mble Christian though he 
> was, turned his back upon the kirk, and continued 
his Sunday wanderings, content thereafter to say 
his prayers at-home, trusting fully in the mercy of 
the God whose handiwork was nature rather than 
in the strictures: of Scottish creeds. 
‘Bat ‘though Dicx was denied the appreciation 
of his neighbors, he had it in plenty from the 
great. scientific minds with which he finally came 
in contact, though why it never took the shape of 
practical assistance in’ his necessities is very difli- 
cult to understand. — Sir Rosert Murcuison, at a 


DUNNET HEAD: WEST FRONT, NEAR THE LIGHT-HOUSE. 











features, but certain geological phenomena which he desired to im- 
press upon my aitention. Here is a man who is earning his daily 
bread by his hard work, who is obliged to read and study by night, 


and yet who is able to instruct the director-general of the 
Geographical Society.” 

Again, Dick enjoyed for many years the friendship of the 
great Hug Mriigr, and rendered him valuable assistance 
in supplying him with strange fossils discovered among the 
rocks of Caithness ; and at one time Mituer visited the poor 
baker, sleeping in his humble bed. No part of Mr. Suives’s 
volume is more interesting than this record of the relations 
between the greatest of English geologists ard his humble 
friend at Thurso. The one had had all the advantages of a 
thorough education, of travel, and of contact with the best sei- 
entific minds in the world ; the other had read but a few books, 
procured from the earnings of a business that never was 
prosperous, and during the latter part of his life declined al- 
mostto nothing, yet the intercourse between them was of 
the most cordial and equal character. Mr. Sues tells 
us that Dick neveffeared to correct his eminent co-iaborer, 
and that Hvucn Minter corresponded regularly with him dur- 
ing the preparation of his-later-works on geology. He sent 
him the proof-sheets of his forth-coming books for the pur- 
pose of having Drck’s corrections. Even as regards the Old 
fed Sandstone—Mi.er’s first geological -work—Dicx fur- 
nished him with many additions and corrections. 

One of the saddest portions of Mr. Smies’s narrative is 


that which relates to the sale of his fossils by Dick, owing to a 
calamity which occurred to the Prince Consort, a vessel wrecked at 
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Aberdeen, and having on board flour belonging 
to him, the value of which was £45 and some 
shillings. It was uninsured, and Dick was beg- 
gared. He could not replace the flour without 
berrowing money, and in order to pay this he 
must negotiate for the sale of his fossils. A gen- 
tleman named Mr. Joun Mutter finally ed to 
purchase them, and, knowing Dick’s necessities, 
sent him an order on the National Bank for £46. 
The letter written by Dick in reply contains a 
few sentences which may give some clew to the 
reason why he continued throughout his life to 
suffer such dire poverty. In Great Britain, as 
perhaps elsewhere throughout the world, advance- 
ment comes mostly through the nae < 
those in high places. Apparently it was t 
for our humble naturalist to accept favors from 
any one, though he was always ready to render 
them to the best of his poor ability, and, as in 
the case of his specimens and fossils, frequently 
robbed himself to serve others. To Mr. MILLER 
he writes : “I. thank you most sincerely. I have 
to-day received a note from Sir Roperick Murcut- 
son. He will take the fossils; but I have settled 
it in my mind to give them to you. I am afraid 
that I grieved you by refusing your gift, but I 
could not, as I am, take s0 much money for 
nothing. I will give all my fossils to you—every 
one of them—shells of the bowlder clay and all. 
There.are two or three which Hue MILLER gave 


* me, and these I will add to my own collection of 


fossils. I will also give you all those which I 
had got for Professor Tomson, and my blessing 
along with them. Of course £46 is too much for 
them; but the fossils are worth—what they are 
worth; and I must just be contented to stand in- 
debted to your friendship for the rest. I will 
label on the fossils the localities in which they 
were found, and also pack them carefully.” 

The close of Dicx’s life was exceedingly mis- 
erable. He became a victim to rheumatism, and 
he could no longer enjoy his delightful wander- 
ings along the banks of the Thurso River, under 
the shadow of Morven, or amid the rocks at Don- 
net Head. Still he could not finally give up the 
old habits, and whenever he was sufficiently free 
from pain he would wander out again. One day 
he made his way to the quarry where he had se- 
cured so many valuable fossils; but hardly had 
he arrived there when he became so ill with pain 
and dizziness that he was scarcely able.to return 
to hishome. This was the beginning of the end. 
He was attacked by a painful disorder which 
caused great swelling of the limbs, and after 
weeks of intense suffering he passed away from 
earth. Noé until the last moments of his life did 
the villagers awaken to the character and im- 
portance of the man who had lived so humbly 
and patiently amongthem. Four months elapsed 
between the time when he was struck by death 
in the quarry and the day of his death. His cus- 
tomers saw him growing feebler and feebler, 
panting for breath, and yet continuing at his 
daily work. It was only during the last fort- 
night of his life that he finally dropped from their 
sight. Then they heard of his intense sufferings, 
and of the unwearied resignation and indomi- 
table fortitude with which he bore them. The 
sympathy which his illness excited was almost 
intense. The Thurso people felt that a great 
though comparatively unknown man was about 
to pass away. At his death there was an almost 
universal thrill of regret felt throughout the town. 
At last he was appreciated. His biographer 
says: 

“Of all the things that Ropert Dick could 
have desired, the .very last would have been a 
public funeral. He was so modest in all that he 
did, so unwilling to be talked or written about, 
so retired and self-sacrificing in every thing, 
that carrying his, remains to the grave amidst the 
sound of drums and trumpets would have been 
altogether revolting to him. But all this was 
done by the Thurso people in respect for his mem- 
ory, and that it might be known that a great 
though modest man had gone out from amongst 
them.” People came from far and near to do 
honor to his memory, and representatives of all 
professions and trades followed his remains to 
the cemetery. He was laid amidst the scenes he 
loved so well, and where he had spent so many 
days an¢ nights in patient and useful work. 

In rescuing a life like that of Rosert Dick 
from the comparative oblivion in which it had 
falien, Mr. Suites has done a great service to the 
public. Examples can not be too frequently mul- 
tiplied of men and women who, without adventi- 
tious aid, have through their own exertions made 
themselves honored and respected by achieving 
success in some worthy pursuit. A life like that 
of the humble baker of Thurso teaches a thou- 
sand excellent lessons. Modest cnd unassuming, 
he was content to earn his bread by hours of 
drudgery, provided he might secure sufficient lei- 
sure to make himself acquainted with a few of 


ICE-YACHTING. 

Tuts exhilarating winter sport requires long 
and wide stretches of ice entirely free from 
snow and as smooth as on eee with a 
well-managed yacht and a wind, one may 

lide over emcees at a speed that leaves the 
fastest express train behind. Nothing can be 
imagined more delightful ; it is the very poetry 
of motion. But those who wish to enjoy it must 
wrap themselves up with as much care as an 
arctic explorer uses when out on a sledging par- 
ty paste 9 the north pole. An Esquimau suit of 
seal-skin would hardly be too warm, so pene- 
‘trating is the wintry air as the yacht skims over 
the ice, A story is told of a young gentleman 
who once started on an ice cruise from Pough- 
keepsie to New Hamburg. A!though warned of 
the risk, he persisted in wearing a high silk hat 


t and kid gloves, asserting that he never knew 


what it was to be cold. By the time half the 
distance was made he offered a small fortune if 
his companions would let him get out and run; 
but knowing that this would be certain death, 
they refused. He reached New Hamburg more 
dead than alive, and was restored only by copi- 
ous applications of hot brandy, externally and in- 
ternally. 

Years ago ice yachts were built in the form 
of an equilateral triangle, with three runners at 
the angles, the base being the bow. They were 
hard to keep under control, and the form was 
abandoned for the one in present use. The hull, 
as may be seen by our sketch on page 89, is a 
mere skeleton, consisting of two side timbers, a 
keelson, and a cross piece triangular in shape, 
the base much shorter than the sides. On each 
side of the base the runner plank projects sev- 
eral feet. On this are the side runners, and at 
the stern is the runner by which the craft is 
steered. The cock-pit, two or three inches deep, 
holds two or three persons at the most. When 
not racing, several more can be accommodated 
forward on the runner plank. ffull, spars, and 
canvas have to be made of the best material. 
The standing rigging is of the best charcoal wire, 
bowsprit shrouds Bessemer steel, and canvas ex- 
tra heavy. The sails have a low hoist, and the 
gaff of the mainsail is much shorter than on a 
water yacht. Top-sails are not used. The run- 
ners are of wood sharp shod with steel, the for- 
ward ones being the longest. This general de- 
scription applies to most of the ice yachts in use 
at present. Ice-yachting is growing in favor, and 
the present season will doubtless witness many 
spirited contests on the Hudson. 





CHINESE CUSTOMS. 


In China the left hand is the seat of honor, 
and a Chinese guest in a European’s house may 
often be observed to be uneasy at finding him- 
self, as he imagines, slighted ‘They ob paiatally 
the right hand of his are painfully 
scrupulous about this matter of seating hosts and 
guests. To a European it is most irksome to 
have to go through the pantomime’of bows and 
grimaces which always precedes the disposition 
of guests and host in a Chinese reception-room, 
and it not unfrequently ends in the impetuous 
Aryan’s assuming the seat closest to hand, irre- 
spective of all ceremonial rules, whilst the Tura- 
nian sits down in despair and disgust at having 
to entertain such a hopeless savage. Then, in 
the matter of costume, a Chi , a8 is well 
known, is notable for the pa ge and capacity of 
his skirts, whilst his wife and daughters wear— 
and not unfrequently display—the breeches. Silk 
and satin are his favorite materials for clothes, 
and the handsomer the pattern, and more heavy 
and showy the embroidery, the better dressed he 
considers himself. A necklace of beads forms 
an indispensable adjunct to the full dress of ev- 
ery mandarin, and a fan is rarely out of his hand 
either when at home or abroad. On entering a 
room or receiving a visitor,a Chinaman’s first 
care is to put on his hat, not to take it off; and 
where a friend in Europe might say, “Keep on 
your hat, pray,” in China the entreaty would be, 
“Oblige me by. dispensing with your hat.” In 
Europe a host begs his guest to take a seat, and 


trebled in size; and on very formal occasions it 
grows into a perfect pamphlet of several sheets, 
which, by-the-way, it is considered correct to re- 
turn to the guest. At banquets or formal din- 
ners the guest brings his card of invitation with 
him (also a many-leaved pamphlet), and restores 
it, with a solemn bow, to the host before assum- 
ing his seat at the table. Scarlet is the usual 

fi visiting-cards, save during mourning, 
when purple or lavender-gray paper is used ac- 


cording to the extent of the loss deplored; but 
the entire card is colored—not, as with us, the 
edge alone. Here we are ed of another 
instance of the antagonism of (hiinese and West- 
ern ideas, plain white being regarded as the col- 
or de rigueur for mourning costume, not black 
A man mourning for his parent or paren’ 
or @ woman lamenting the loss of her husband 
eee a eames wen Ste precede the 
deepest mourning—is expected to be clad in 
white from head to 
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AMERICA FOR THE RED MAN. 
The most practical way of solving the Indian question. 
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KILLING A “MAN-EATER.” 


Or all the grand and exciting field-sports of 
the East there is none, it is said, which equals a 
gee The lion is called by Asor the “king 
of beasts,” but Asor was an African. In the In- 
dian jungle the tiger is king, and so great is his 
power that in certain localities whole villages 
yield submission to-his royal rule. The story is 
told of a certain’ place where the people were 
prema: Aisa gas by 4 tiger; so they sent for the 
“ * (the wise man) to charm the beast 
away with his drum and songs.» The tiger, how- 
ever, cathe out and ate the wise man, whfereupon 
the villagers arose and migrated. “For,” said 
or Ml that the tiger has eaten our sage, he 
will know all our secrets, and we shall have no 
chance of evading him.” 

Major Levisox, the “Old Shekarry,” ventures 
the that there is only one variety of tiger. 
All the slight variations in appearance may be ac- 
counted for, he maintains, by the peculiar habits 
of the animal, which vary according to the locality 
and the nature of the country heranges over. In 
many parts of India the natives recognize three. 
kinds of tigers, which they distinguish, according 
to their habits and range, by the following names: 
first, the lodia bagh, or game-killing tiger; second- 








RECONNOJTRING, 


ly, the oontia bagh, which lives chiefly upon do- 
mestic cattle; and thirdly, the admee khane wal- 
lah, or mah-eater, the latter fortunately not be- 
ing often met with. 

t is, however, with the hunting and final 
slaughter of one of these ferocious “man-eaters” 
that our sketches have to do, and we are indebt- 
ed to the artist for the several hints that enable 
us to understand more clearly the thrilling scenes 
he has depicted so admirably with his pencil. 
The tiger in question had for a long time made 
his lair near a village at a point where 4 road 
crossed a stream, By way of this road the vil- 
lagers were forced to drive their great bullock 


wagons, and many a native had fallen a victim to 


the ferocious beast, when the news arrived that 
an English honting party had pitched their tents 
in the neighborliodd. Application was at once 
made to the “sahibs” to rid the country of the 
scourge which threatened to depopulate the peace- 
ful vi ‘To this appeal the huntérs respond: 
ed readily, and an expedition was at once organ- 
ized the man-eater, It was not 
without grest- effort. that he was finally driven 
from his ambush: in the thick grasses which line 
the banks of. Indian streams, and when finally 
brought to bay a terrible battle took place before 
he could be oonquered. When at last‘the car- 


cass lay stark and stiff before the eyes of the 
delighted villagers, crowds gathered from all quar- 
ters to congratulate the hunters on their wonder- 
ful achievement, which had brought, deliverance 
to the inhabitants of the country around, 

There are se ‘eral different methods of hunting 
the tiger; bit undoubtedly the safest’ and most 
enjoyable is that depicted in our sketches, where 
the savage beasts are tracked through the jungle 
by trained elephants, and shot by sportsmen com- 
fortably ensconced in “howdahs” on the backs 
of.the latter animals. An English writer, in giv- 
ing his opinion’ on tiger-hunting in certain parts 


of India, says: ‘One is told that it is much no-~ 


bler to descend into the jungle on foot, and to 
seek the. tiger in his lair; but gentlemen who 
pursue this sport are generally destroyed. Cer- 
tainly, whether safe or not, it would be impossi- 
ble to pursue this sport here, for no living man 
could walk a hundred yards through the aston- 
ishing growth of reeds and tangled vegetation.” 
In the Fetter éase elephants are almost a necessi- 
ty; for even though the grass is not unusually 
high, the largest gangs of beaters will somie- 
timés find it impossible to drive the tiger out. It 
also frequently happens that the beater will not 


be. able to see more than a few yards through | 


the undergrowth, while at: every step he is seen 











and heard by his suspicious antagonist, which can 
travel round and take him in the rear without a 
sound betraying his cat-like movements. 

A thoroughly trained and steady “ shekar ele- 
phant” is invaluable to a sportsman, but unbro- 
ken or timid ones are worse than useless, as in 
the event of a wounded tiger charging they be- 
come ungovernable, and the riders run great risk 
of being bruised or killed by the overhanging 
branches of trees. A well-broken shekar elephant 
will beat for his game like a pointer, making his 
way noiselessly through the brush-wood, searching 
the densest thickets foot by foot, and at the coni- 
mand of his “mahout” (driver) throwing stones 
into the water-conrses, where the tigers are likely 
to conceal themselves. . When the tiger is “ afoot,” 
the sagacious animal stands ready at the word of 
command, so as ‘to allow his rider to shoot, and 
should the prey be wounded and charge, he will 
stand hig ground with the most unflinching cour- 
age, as if trusting in the sportsman’s coolness and 
accuracy of aim. Sometimes, however, they dis- 
play overéagerness in seeking to kill the tiger 
themselves: by trampling him under foot, and in 
such ease the rider is liable to be pitched out of 
the howdah in the struggle. 

With respect to the best kind of howdah there 
| are various opinions. They are made of as many 
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shapes and sizes as the buggies on the Calcutta 
esplanade, and are as nondescript in appearance. 
On each corner of the front part of a howdah a 


perfectly secured gun rack should be constructed, | 


and it is a good plan to have a block of wood 
some three or four inches in thickness screwed 
on to the floor, having holes cut in it the shape 
of the butt and heel of the gunstock. These 
should be stuffed and padded with leather, to pre- 
vent the possibility of accidents happening from 
the guns shifting with the jolting motion of the 
elephant. Some sportsmen take large-bore pis- 
tols with them, in case of the tiger charging the 
elephant and coming to close quarters with the 
occupants of the howdah. But to be effective 
the muzzle must be placed close to the tiger’s 
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1, The Man-Eater attacks a Bullock Driver. 2% Preparing to track the Man-Eater. 


eons, -_ pte va — the ma- | when in momentary expectation of the charge of 
: Pp to the brunt of the | a furious tiger, which is as likely as not to spring 
attack than the riders in the howdah. | and hang on to the elephant’s head. As the “Old 
Insignificant as the mahout may look, strad- | Shekarry” says, “The elephant, like the horse 
dling the elephant’s neck, and dancing from side | soon finds out what his rider is made of ; and 
to side at every stride of the animal, he has by | however stanch and well trained the animal may 
far the most difficult and arduous part to play in | be, he can not be expected to be steady and go 
the hunt, and he ought to be a man of tried cour- | ahead when the mahout is trembling and in a state 
age and sang-froid. In the first place, he is at | of ‘green funk.’” There can be no doubt that 
| ho great distance from the ground, the top of his | many an elephant becomes terrified and tries to 
head being much lower than the howdah, while | escape by flight when he might be made to face 
| his feet hang down nearly to the ends of the ele- | the enemy valorously by a thoroughly determined 
phant’s ears. Again, he is unarmed, except with | mahout. As a general thing, when an elephant 
his iron crook, and unless he has perfect confi- | has seen a few tigers killed, without any accident 
dence in the skill of his master as a marksman, | happening to himself, he becomes perfectly fear- 
i he is not likely to bring his elephant up properly | less when in their neighborhood, and even seems 
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8. Approaching the 





TIGER-SHOOTING IN LOWE 


to enjoy the sport. Captain Forsyrs, a hunter of 
much experience in tiger-shooting from the how- 
dah, writes as follows on the ity and stanch 
courage of a perfectly trained wor live 

“A strange affection springs up between the 
hunter and his well-tried ally in the chase of the 
tiger; and a creature seeming to those who see 
him only in the menagerie, or laboring under 4 
load of baggage, but a lumbering mass of flesh, 
becomes to him almost a second self, yielding to 
his service the perfection of physical and mental 
qualities of which a brute is capable, and display- 
ing an intelligent interest in his sport of which 
no brute could be thought to be possessed. No 
one who has not witnessed it would believe the 
astonishing caution with which a well-trained el- 
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4, Closi i 
Closing In, ‘8. The Man-Eater makes a Charge. 6. Game to the Last. 7% The dead Enemy. 8 The Return Home, 


4 tiger, removing with noise- 
ty obstacle of fallen timber. 
his huge bulk over rustling 
‘ones, or quaking bogs with 
arvellous silence ; handing up 
Pd, for his master to fling into 
out a cold scent as a spaniel 
and at last, perhaps, pointing 
trunk at the hidden monster, 
ort nervous taps of that organ 
€ ls somewhere near, t! 
ered to the senses of the ele- 
PisWerving steadiness when he 
naturally dreads, and would 
a in his native haunts, per- 
“ong at his head, trusting all 





A “MAN-EATER.” 


to the skill of his rider, and thoughtless of using 
his own tremendous strength in the encounter— 
for a good elephant never attempts to combat the 
tiger himself. To do so would generally be. fatal 
to the sport, and to the sportsman too, for no one 
could stick to an elephant engaged in a personal 
struggle with a tiger, far less use his gun under 
such circumstances. The elephant’s business is 
to stand like a rock in every event, even when 
the tiger is fastened on his head—as many a good 
one will do and has done.” 

There are numerous stories related of tiger- 
hunts, but one. of the most recent and interest- 
ing accounts is that given by Mr. Russe. of the 
first occasion on which the royal beast of India 
was hunted by the’ royal representative of the 





British lion. In a delightful volume describing 
the visit made by the Prince of Wales to India 
in 1875 this author writes: ‘“ The Prince has just 
returned, having killed his first tiger in Nepaul. 
He is now lying stretched within a few yards of 
my tent, and a lamb might play with him, for there 
are in his body three wounds any one of which 
would have been mortal; his eye, which I saw 
glaring with fire some minutes ago, is dull; his 
claws, once tremendous, retracted in harmless 
sheaths. What number of elephants and men 
were engaged in compassing his death I am not 
prepared to state; but I know that any one of 
them, brute or man, would have been sorry to 
have had a private interview with that mass of 
striped skin and inert muscle about twelve o’clock 


to-day. This tiger had been marked down close 
to camp, and it was resolved by the authorities 
that the Prince’s first day in Nepaul should not 
be a blank. © Elephants were moored to blockade 
him, and men were stationed to keep up fires at 
night, so that he could not break through, ac- 
cording to tiger nature. The yells of the jema- 
dars—‘ Roko!’ (halt), ‘Chelo! (go on), ‘ Baine- 
ko!’ (to the left), ‘Dahine-ko!’ (to the right)— 
the blows of the hirens, the shouts of mahouts, 
the crashing of branches above and saplings be- 
low, made the forest ring. As the great coil, 
each link of which was an elephant, moved on, 





a herd of deer, a confused mass of antlers and 
| dappled skins, halted, like cavalry brought up 
| midway in a furious charge. Then, taking coun- 





sel of despair, headed by a timid dame, they 
charged the elephants, which actually screamed 
with terror and turned tail as the cheetah leaped 
over them. In another minute a tiger appeared, 
moving in an easy canter across our front, at a 
distance of some ‘fifteen or twenty yards. He 
was growling as he ran. He seemed minded to 
go at the elephants, but he changed his intention 
of a sudden, and thought it best to consider the 
situation in the seclusion of a smal! natural shrub- 
bery. Into this he dropped, and was lost to view. 
The elephants closed in round the spot. The 
Prince and Sir June appeared. The tiger, after 
two or three growls—the bellow of an angry bull 
and the snarl of a dog combined—leaped through 
the brush-wood. The Prince fired. One! two! 
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The last shot tovched him. He rashed into the 
covert. His side was exposed to the Prince. 
The next report of the rifle was followed by a 
yell of pain; the tiger raised itself, rolled half 
over, and fell as the second barrel sent a bullet 
throngh his body. The apparition of open jaws 
and glaring eyes sank down into the grass, which 
waved fitfully to and fro for a second or two; 
then all was quiet. There was the usual cau- 
tious advance of the shekarries, and looking 
down from their howdahs, all saw the creature 
stretched out dead. He was a full-grown male, 
nine feet six inches long. Had he not been 
stopped just at the right moment, he would cer- 
tainly have been ‘on’ to a man or an elephant.” 
Tiger-hunting has so long been such a popu- 
lar sport in India, particularly among the officers 
of the English forces stationed there, that the 
number of these beasts infesting the jungles is 
greatly reduced. At one time they were so nu- 
merous and such a source of terror to the inhab- 
itants that the government offered a reward of fifty 
rupees, or twenty-five dollars, for every full-grown 
tiger-skin produced. Of themselves the skins are 
not of much value. They are occasionally im- 
ported both in this country and Europe as ob- 
jects of curiosity rather than of use, though they 
sometimes figure conspicuously in fur carriage 
robes. InChina they are used by the mandarins 
as covers for their seats of justice, and also as 
cushions and pillowsin winter. The more intense 
the yellow and the better defined the stripes, the 
more valuable are the skins. 








THE UNLUCKY HOUSE. 


“Tuat is the place, bailie. 
house, Sir! I would not advise you to buy it.” 

“Pooh! You don’t expect an old traveller 
like me to be influenced by such a bugbear ?” 

“That is between you and your own heart, Sir ; 
but, to tell the truth, it was just because you 
have travelled, and seen many an up and many 
a down, that I expected you to be influenced by 
an uncanny name. It is the folks that have ‘no 
changes,’ that have no fore-knowledge and no 
back-knowledge. I’m not a superstitious man 
myself, but there are things worth minding— 
yes, indeed !” 

The two men had checked their horses before 
a large gray stone house standing on the slope of 
a hill that would have been dreary in any eyes 
but those of Scotsmen. Rugged and bleak, with 
clumps of dark fir here and there, and patches 
of dull heather invading the brown bare bits 
of pasture-ground. The firs had been thickly 
planted round the house, and had in the course 
of three or four generations overgrown any at- 
tempts at gardening there had ever been. In 
fact, nothing now remained of it except a weedy, 
gravelly walk that led to a black lake, which 
spread itself toward the moor, and was gradually 
lost in the bogs and marshes around. 

“Those hills in the background and this marsh 
ought to furnish good sport, Brodie.” A 

“ Ay, but birds and. 20d deer-know many 4 
thing beyond our kenning. The deer have left 
the hills, and the birds have found cannier 
places to build in than those dark slimy sedges. 
Whiles they could teach us a lesson, if we were 
not too set in our own ways to mind them. I am 
speaking to ease my own mind, bailie: I know 
well you will do just as you like.” 

Bailie Allister did not answer at once. He 
took in the whole gray, dreary landscape, with 
the lichen-stained melancholy house in the midst 
of it, and then asked, abruptly, “ What did you 
call the place, Brodie ?”’ 

“T never called its name at all, Sir. More than 
a hundred years syne somebody called it ‘ Cross- 
basket’—a very proper name, for every genera- 
tion has seen its basket and store crossed more 
and more, till at last basket, store, and money- 
pouch are all but empty.” 

“Who is the owner now ?” 

“Sholto MacNair. He’s but a poor lad for 
a laird—aye dawdling about the hills with a pen- 
cil, they say.” 

“TI think I will go in and see him. There is 
no harm in speering the price of a place.” 

“You'll do your will, doubtless, bailie; and it 
is none of my interest to say, ‘Don’t.’ Still you 
are my own cousin four times removed, and I 
would be loath to see you buy bad luck with 
good gold.” 

“I am not set on buying, Brodie. To tell the 
truth, I knew this lad’s mother twenty-five years 
ago, and I would like to see her son. Poor 
Grace Larimer! You'll mind Grace Larimer, 
Brodie ?”’ 

“T mind her well, bailie. She has been dead 
many a year now, and if you are bent on seeing 
her son, a ‘good-day’ to you: it is little time I 
have for picking up dropped threads.” 

So the lawyer and his friend parted—the one 
trotting gently back to the city; the other, after 
tying his horse to the gate of the decaying house, 
sauntering thoughtfully toward its entrance. 

His summons at the door was answered by an 
old woman, whose first greeting was any thing 
but hospitable: “Ye needna ring sae loud, Sir; 
we're neither deaf nor dead within.” 

“Can I see Mr. MacNair ?” 

“That depends on wha’s speering for him. 
The laird canna be intruded on by every ane 
that has mair time than gowd or sense.” 

Then a door softly opened, and a young man 
in a loose, slovenly undress approached. “ Walk 
in, Sir,” he said, with a manner that indicated at 
once the nervousness of the recluse and the 
courtesy of a natural gentleman. 

There was a bright fire in the room into which 
he, preceded his -visitor, but. it did little to re- 
lieve the air of utter decay and desolate neglect 
which was its prevailing character. The stone 

floor was but partially covered with a ragged car- 
pet, the furniture was broken and moth-eaten, 
the walls were stained with damp, and the drop- 
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‘lister knew better than to break it. 





‘ping paper green with mildew. The bailie felt 


a sudden chill, and it was difficult for a moment 
to state his errand. When at length it was done, 
the young laird sighed and answered : 

“Dead? Yes, Sir. She died a slow, weary 
death in this very room. Perhaps you were her 
friend ?” 

“So truly her friend that I would fain be a 


friend to her child ;” and he stood up and offered _ 


his hand with a frank, hearty manner quite irre- 
sistible to the sensitive young man. Hé was a 
youth, indeed, apt to inspire a liking in a heart 
linking him with tender memories. He had a 
bright, spiritual face, set in soft dark curly hair, 
Norse bone, and Celtic blood, and that quick 
observation and sympathetic nature that is al- 
ways ready to take a hint or develop a resource. 

Consequently it was easy for a person disposed 
to be his friend to find out the best way to ex- 
tend help. True, he had a youth’s shame about 
poverty, but he had also youth’s hope and youth’s 
confidence in his own resources. He exhibited 
with a kind of eager modesty his numerous pic- 
tures and studies of Scotch life and scenery, and 
the old man knew enough and had travelled 
enough to be aware that they showed signs of 
great genius. 

But it was not these pretentious works that at- 
tracted him most; it was some papers lying 
loosely on the table, covered with quaint designs 
of flowers and stars and dots and crosses. He 
lifted these with the curiosity and the eye of one 
who thoroughly understands a subject and is 
greatly interested in it. Sholto blushed deeply, 
and nervously tried to draw off his visitor’s at- 
tention. But the bailie seemed for a few min- 
utes quite absorbed in the work and in his own 
thoughts. Then he ejaculated, “ Beautiful! Are 
these your designs, Mr. MacNair ?” 

“Yes, Sir; I do a little in that way sometimes. 
In fact, I am obliged to, until I can get my pic- 
tures into a proper market.” 

“Why, these designs are exquisite. 
do you sell them ?” 

“John Orr buys all I make.” 

“No wonder their sewed muslins have such a 
sale! Sholto MacNair, if you will come into the 
city and design for my factory for two years, you 
will have money enough for Rome and the Rhine. 
What do you say ?” : 

It was not quite easy to persuade the young 
man that his pictures were not masterpieces, 
and that he ought to devote two years to the 
drudgery of money-making, in order that he 
might devote many years after them to travel 
and study. But at length the bailie succeeded, 
the wretched home was abandoned, and Sholto 
took his desk in the designing-room of the great 
sewed muslin firm of Bailie Archibald Allister. 

- It was about six months afterward that Law- 
yer Brodie called one evening on his cousin Allis- 
ter. There was business of an important nature 
in the call, but after it had been completed, and 
the two men had eaten a blackcock and drunk a 
glass of toddy, their conversation gradually drift- 
ed into ny SiopeeNate , gx ‘i 

- Sholté air getting : 

i “He i doing —saving fioney and working 
ard.’ * of 

“Humph! It isthe fourth generation: may- 
be the curse lifts.q little by this time. ‘Unto the 
third and fourth generation’—that’s how it reads, 
bailie.” 

Fe “T never rightly understood the matter, Bro- 
ie.” 

“The sins of the fathers, unto the third and—” 

“Oh, I know that, of course. But what sin has 
shadowed the lad’s fathers, and how is he respon. 
sible for it? That old Mosaic law is a hard one, 
Brodie. Thank God, it is Bethlehem and not 
Sinai now!” 

“You'll say nothing against the law of Moses, 
bailie. It is just and right—just and right ; there 
is no lawyer in the land will say different. If 
Ranald MacNair chose to lay the foundation stones 
of his house in blood, just and right it is that his 
children pay the price and bear the stain of it.” 

For a few minutes the two men sat silently 
sipping their toddy and looking into the blaze, 
then Bailie Allister said, 

“This Ranald MacNair was a lawyer and a judge 
of the Court of Session—” 

“A scoundrel and a murderer of the worst 
kind, bailie. My grandfather sat beside him on 
the bench for twenty years.” 

Then there was another pause, but Bailie Al- 
He let the 
spell of the flickering fire-light and of the sensi- 
tive expectant silence tell upon the heart of the 
old lawyer; and presently, after quietly making 
himself another glass of Glenlivet, he said, in a 
low, thoughtful voice, “I'll tell you, bailie, what 
I know about it, and there is no one knows more, 
for we have done the MacNair business nearly 
eighty years, though I am free to say it is quite 
against my ordinar to talk about my clients. 

“This Ranald -MacNair- was a black-looking 
Highlandman, and son of Donald Dhu MacNair, as 
fierce and bad a man as ever ruled the MacNair 
clan. Ihave naught at all to do with the quarrel 
between him and his father and elder brother ; 
he aye boasted that it had not been ‘a dry quar- 
rel,’ but in those days the dirk settled every dis- 
pute north of the Grampians, and civilized folk 
hardly cared to interfere. 

“ Anyhow Ranald came southward with a dark 
name, and, strangely enough for such a fierce 
spirit, he entered a term of law with the house of 
Caldwell & Faulder. Some folks just hated his 
dark face and domineering ways, but my grand- 
father took to the proud Highlander wonderful. 
I don’t know what for, unless maybe that David 
MacMaister hated him, and David and my grand- 
father were born foes. : 

“They had no personal or particular quarrel, 
but David and Ranald had; for both of them fell 
in love with bonnie Maggie Faulder—just as mad 
in love as two such proud, set-in-their-own-way 
fellows were like to be. Maggie kind of favored 
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David, and Ranald swore if he married her, he 
might buy a dirk with the wedding ring. 

“Then old Faulder sent Maggie away to some 
southward friends, and David and Ranald went 
on to the roll of his Majesty’s attorneys, and both 
of them settled down to pleading causes and at- 
tending to.other people’s business. 

“ But they were always watching one another ; 
and when David was put up for some rich county 
office—Clerk of the Rolls, I think—Ranald was 
furious, and spent both time and gold freely in 
order to defeat him. I suppose he did it. Any- 
how, his opponent, James Laing, won, and David 
was both out of place pied, poc oa ae a, 
Joga ing was found dead. in hi ce, with a 
dirk through his throat. 

* icion gathered swiftly and certainly 
around David MacMaister. He was, as I have said 
before, a passionate and proud man. It could not 
be denied that he had spoken very bitterly of his 
opponent, and many a threat uttered in anger was 
now remembered against him. 

“His arrest and imprisonment seemed to de- 
prive him almost: of his senses. He denied his 
guilt in the most solemn terms, but could give no 
account of himself during the hour in which the 
murder had been committed, except that he had 
been in liquor in his own room. This apology 
added little to his defense, and many, even of his 
intimate acquaintances, believed him to be guilty. 

“Probably because of the well-known hatred 
between the men, the prosecution selected Ranald 
MacNair to conduct their case. Nothing so excit- 
ing as this trial had agitated every circle of soci- 
ety since the landing of Prince Charlie. Houses 
were divided, friends quarrelled, and immense bets 
were laid on its issue. 

“While it was pending Maggie Faulder return- 
ed, and Ranald was now doubly anxious for the 
success of his prosecution. It was wonderful 
what acumen and industry and eloquence he 
brought to bear on it. His summing up and 
final speech electrified every one. There was a 
solemn and awful stir of applause at its close, 
and every body considered the verdict settled. 

“ But the judge was a just and merciful man, 
and he did not put the question to the jury that 
night; he thought, you see, that it was only fair 
to let the men have time to look at both sides 
coolly. Still Ranald was sure of his verdict, and 
greatly elated at the sensation he had made, es- 
pecially as Mr. Faulder stopped to congratulate 
him, and even the beautiful Maggie, pale and 
tearful as she was, faltered out some words which 
he took for a compliment. 

“ He had a score of invitations to dinner that 
night, but he was too triumphant and happy to 
trust himself where wine might make him reveal 
the devil of gratified hatred and revenge in his 
heart. He had his dinner in his own chambers, 
and then in reflections after his own heart 
several hours. In them he fell asleep, for toward 
midnight he was aroused by a shake so powerful 
that he would have leaped to his feet only that 
two brawny hands held him tight in his chair, 

“Tn a moment his senses.were all alert, and he 
saw bending <a a gigantic Highlandman, 
in whose thews hé knew even his strength would 
be as that of a baby. 

“You are a Campbell, I know by your plaid. 
Now what do you want with me ?’ asked Ranald, 
fiercely. 

“ ‘Sit still, and don’t move an inch while I teil 
you. Ikilled James Laing. Ikilled him because, 
while he was shooting on the braes of A 
last year, he wronged my sister so deeply that 
I behooved to kill her too. I watched until all 
his new followers had gone, then I walked into 
his room and put my dirk through his throat. I 
had wrongs to right, and I righted them ; but yon 
man you spoke against to-day knows nothing of 
the matter. I don’t want to murder him too. Tell 
the police that the man who killed James Laing is 
Alexander Campbell. They can look for him in 
Bute—maybe they will find him, and maybe they 
will not.’ 

“Without another word he was gone, and Ran- 
ald was too shocked to detain him, even if he had 
had the power. However, he made no spontane- 
ous effort, and when reflection came he deter- 
mined not to do it. He could not bear to give up 
his triumph ; he knew the temper of popular feel- 
ing, and was sure that, David’s innocence assured, 
David would become the popular idol. He had 
labored for his ruin—how could he now give up 
his object? And then he thought of Maggie, and 
that thought decided him. No, nothing should 
now induce him to retrace his steps. 

“The next morning in court he had another 
chance to clear his soul. The prisoner had re- 
ceived from some person in the press a paper as- 
suring him that Ranald had been notified of his 
innocence, and would proclaim it in the court. 
David begged the officer to pass.this paper over 
to Ranald, and he eagerly scanned his face while 
he read it. The two enemies looked a moment 
into each other’s eyes, and then Ranald, with a 
scornful smile, tore the paper into fragments. 

“So David was sentenced that day, and in due 
time hung with all the circumstances of barbarity 
and indignity then common to the last act of the 
law. If Ranald felt himself a murderer, he did 
not show it, and no visible judgment followed his 
crime. He rose rapidly in his profession, married 
Maggie Faulder, built yon house at Crossbasket, 
and was finally made one of the Lords of Session. 

“But long before this some people had begun 
to notice that he was ahaunted man. I say ‘some 


people,’ because there are men and women that 


are just lumps of clay, and never see any thing 
beyond their own meat and money matters.” 

“A haunted man, Brodie! What do you 
mean ?” ; 

“Just what I say, Allister. The man he had 
hung called him from bed and board and bench, 
and he was compelled to go. His face turned 
gray as ashes with terror and mortal agony; and 
the servants told strange tales of cries and voices 
and of fierce struggles, which always left their 


master more dead than alive. The doctors gave 
these attacks some grand Latin name; but the 
man was far beyond their help. 

“One night he was awfully wretched and rest- 
less, and insisted on having only the company of 
his eldest grandson, a bright lad of three years 
old. At midnight there was the old struggle and 
the old cries, and the child ran sobbing dowr the 
great stairs, half crazy with a terror that he never 
could explain; for it was not likely he could de- 
scribe in the language of this world things that 
belonged to another one.” 

“ And Ranald MacNair ?” 

“Was found dead this time, and his room is 
locked to this day. The little lad present at that 
last awful struggle was Sholto’s father. He car- 
ried the memory of that hour into every hour of 
his life, and I think that he never either hoped 
or tried to avert the poverty and sorrow he be- 
lieved to be the just judgment of his house. He 


was & man, but he held this world’s goods 
with a grip. Sholto, you say, is prudent and 
world-like ?” 


“T have nothing against him but his constant 
hankering after work that will never pay him. 
Nobody cares for historical paintings and picture 
castles, Brodie.” 

“No, no; and why should they? Tell him to 
paint portraits: every one thinks his own face 
makes the best picture.” ; 

But in a few months Bailie Allister had a 
still graver cause of disapprobation. Among the 
girls in his factory was one of extreme beauty, _ 
known generally by her companions as “Lady ~ 
Jennie.” Popular nomenclature is rarely wron 
and Jennie’s stately beauty deserved the title 
given her. Sholto’s admiration was so marked 
that his old friend could hardly avoid interfering 
in the matter. So he made the inquiries he 
thought proper, and then asked Sholto to come 
and dine with him. 

Sholto was quite prepared for the discussion, 
and when Bailie Allister proposed that he should 
now go to Rome and pursue his studies, the prop- 
osition had been foreseen and considered. He 
answered, quietly, that he had been preparing 
for such a step some, that he had finished de- 
signs sufficient for the house’s need until his 
place could be properly filled, and that he was 
now only waiting for his marriage, which would 
be performed the following week. 

“You know who you are going to marry, Sholto, 
I sup ai 

“Yes, I know. I was afraid she would not have 
me; but she is an angel, and has forgiven all.” — 

“She has heard, then, of the wrong your great- 
grandfather did her house ?” 

“She has heard that Ranald MacNair delib- 
erately kept back facts which would have saved 
her great-uncle from a shameful and early death; 
but she knows that Sholto MacNair had neither 
part nor lot in that sin, and that he would die 
himself rather than hurt a hair of her head.” 

“She is but a working girl Sholto.” 

her hand, bailie, she is 


So Sholto and his wife went to Rome, and the 
old house of Crossbasket grew every year more 
dreary and melancholy-looking. Nobody asked 
to rent it, waeety asked to buy it, and the marsh 
grew so upon garden every year that le 
began to prophesy the place would stinniialie os 
swallowed up by the bogs and water. 

For some time little was heard of Sholto. The 
bailie thought it a good sign. ‘‘ The lad,” he ‘ 
“is happy with his wife, and busy with his brush.” 
Events justified this opinion, for Sir Thomas Mac- . 
Gilvery, Lord Provost of Edinburgh, having gone 
to Italy in the seventh year of ’s absence, 
brought back with him a wonderful painting of 
the broken-hearted King James enteri Bain. 
burgh after the woful field of Flodden; and Sholto 
MacNair was the artist. 

Far and wide the fame of the work spread, and 
Bailie Allister and Lawyer Brodie went purposely 
to Edinburgh to see it. “A wonderful picture,” 
they both allowed, but the lawyer grumbled a lit- 
tle at the subject. “It was just as easy,” he said, 
“to choose a triumph as a disaster. But the 
MacNairs are kin to ill luck, I think.” 

Perhaps the lawyer never said any thing that 
had so speedy a refutation ; for the very next day 
the bailie had an offer which caused him to write 
to Sholto and urge his immediate return to Scot- 
land. In a few weeks after this he was riding 
once more out to Crossbasket; but this time 
Sholto and “Lady Jennie” and their two daugh- 
ters were with him. They wandered through the 
old house, which even in the bright summer sun- 
shine had an eerie, mournful, uninhabitable look, 
and Sholto grew strangely silent, and Jennie shud- 
dered and gathered her children close to her side. 

It was the last time they were ever to see the 
old walls, for Sholto had sold house and lands to 
the city for £80,000, and the house was to be 
razed, and the marsh drained, and the hills and 
desolate fields laid out in pleasure-grounde for 
the burghers of the great city. : 

All this had been long accomplished, and the 
history of CrossbaSket almost forgotten, when 
Bailie Allister and Lawyer Brodie agaim discussed 
the subject. They had met at Sholto’s splendid 
residence to assist in the celebration of his eldest 
daughter’s marriage, and on their way home they 
naturally enough reverted to Sholto’s fortune. 

“That sale of the old place to the city was a 
grand ry. for a said the bailie. “It was . 
not such an unlucky house, after all. 
thousand pounds! What if I had bought Abe 
day twenty years ago? Maybe we were both too 
superstitious, Brodie.” 

“Speak for yourself, Allister. It is well known 
that few can follow the twists and turns of Scots 
law better than I can, but I’m not so full of my 
own wisdom as to think I understand every thing 
between heaven and earth. No, bailie, ’'m not a 





superstitious man; but there are things beyond 
our kenning—yes; indeed !” i 





